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SERIES FOREWORD 


Basic Concepts in Psychology was conceived as a series of brief 
paperback volumes constituting a beginning textbook in psychology. 
Several unique advantages arise from publishing individual chapters as 
separate volumes rather than under a single cover. Each book or chapter 
can be written by an author identified with the subject matter of the 
area. New chapters can be added, individual chapters can be revised 
independently, and, possibly, competitive chapters can be provided for 
controversial areas, Finally, to a degree, an instructor of the beginning 
course in psychology can choose a particular set of chapters to meet the 
needs of his students. 

Probably the most important impetus for the series came from the 
fact that a suitable textbook did not exist for the beginning courses in 
psychology at the University of Michigan—Psychology 100 (Psychology 
as a Natural Science) and Psychology 101 (Psychology as a Social Sci- 
ence). In addition, no laboratory manual treated both the natural science 
and social science problems encountered in the first laboratory course, 
Psychology 110. 

For practical rather than ideological reasons most of the original 
complement of authors came from the staff of the University of Michigan. 
As the series has developed, authors have been selected from other institu- 
tions in an effort to assure national representation and a broad perspective 
in contemporary psychology. 

Each author in the Basic Concepts in Psychology Series has con- 
siderable freedom. He has been charged to devote approximately half 
of his resources to elementary concepts and half to topics of special in- 
terest and emphasis. In this way, each volume will reflect the personality 
and viewpoint of the author while presenting the subject matter usually 
found in a chapter of an elementary textbook. 


PREFACE 


Beliefs and attitudes play an important role in human affairs. And 
when public policy is being formulated, beliefs about beliefs and atti- 
tudes probably play an even more crucial role. Accordingly, the United 
States Supreme Court, congressional committees, presidential commis- 
sions, and other public decision-making bodies have turned increasingly 
to behavioral scientists for information and, occasionally, advice con- 
cerning the how, what, and why of men’s beliefs and attitudes. This 
book is written for any citizen who wants to understand some of the 
conceptual and empirical knowledge behind that information and 
advice. It is an essay on the psychological foundations of beliefs and 
attitudes. 

The theoretical discussion itself is reasonably comprehensive, eclec- 
tic, noncontroversial, and apolitical. But the examples are not. They 
are deliberately chosen to illustrate how personal and political con- 
siderations become not only relevant but unavoidable when the scientist 
travels from his conceptual and empirical knowledge to his advice, when 
he travels from the campus to the Capitol. Certainly not all behavioral 
scientists, nor even all social psychologists, share the political coloration 
that emerges from my personal selection of examples (although evi- 
dence discussed in Chapter 4 reveals that I am not atypical). The im- 
portant point I have tried to convey, however, is that political colora- 
tion of some sort is always added during the trip to Washington. Citizens 
and public decision-makers ought, in my view, to know that, too. 

Thus, the extended examples in this book make it unmistakably a 
personal essay. Unlike most examples in textbooks, those here are more 
than “pedagogical aids to understanding.” They are the chocolate chips 
which give the cookie its flavor and, let us hope, make it worth the 
eating. 

I am grateful for the assistance of several people who commented 
upon earlier drafts of the manuscript: Barry F. Anderson of Portland 
State College; Theodore M. Newcomb and Edward L. Walker, both of 
the University of Michigan; and Eve V. Clark, Herbert H. Clark, and 
Philip G. Zimbardo, all of Stanford University. 

he influence of Thomas F. Pettigrew is more pervasive than the 
explicit citations to his published work indicate. It was his Harvard 
course in race relations which prompted me to terminate my graduate 
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work in physics and initiate my career in psychology. It was he who 
first demonstrated to me the relevance of social psychological research 
to human affairs. Many sections of this book contain his examples; all 
attempt to follow his example. 

Dr. Sandra L. Bem, research psychologist and faculty member at 
Leland Stanford University, not only made suggestions throughout the 
book but joined with me in the writing of its final section, “Case Study 
of a Nonconscious Ideology: Training the Woman to Know Her Place. 
There it becomes apparent why she did not type the manuscript, pre- 
pare the index, keep children out of my hair, display spectacular indul- 
gence and patience during the writing of this book, nor do any of those 
other things for which wives traditionally earn affectionate footnotes.° 
There, too, it becomes apparent why she is my best friend, my colleague, 


and my lover. Without her companionship, this book undoubtedly would 
have been finished several months earlier. 


"An affectionate footnote is in order, however, for Ch: 
who did display spectacular indulgence and patience 
and for my mother-in-law, Lillian L. Lipsitz, who did 


arles T. Hendrix of Brooks/Cole, 
during the writing of this book, 
type the manuscript. 
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BELIEFS, 
ATTITUDES, 
AND HUMAN AFFAIRS 


INTRODUCTION -AND OVERVIEW: ] 
THE PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF BELIEFS AND ATTITUDES 


In 1896 the United States Supreme Court gave judicial sanction 
to the “separate but equal” doctrine of race relations by ruling that 
legalized racial segregation did not violate the Constitution. In 1954 
the Court reversed this earlier decision when it declared legalized racial 
segregation in the public schools to be inherently unequal and, hence, 
a violation of Constitutional rights. In reaching this conclusion, the 
1954 Court considered a number of social science documents, which 
it cited in a footnote to the decision. 

Opponents of the 1954 decision quickly seized upon this fact and 
expressed their dismay that the Court had strayed from its obligation 
to render purely legal decisions and had contaminated its deliberations 
with psychological and sociological considerations. As the editor of the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch in Virginia put it, “The violence at Little 
Rock . . . never would have happened if nine justices had not consulted 
sociologists and psychologists, instead of lawyers, in 1954, and attempted 
to legislate through judicial decrees” (Dabney, 1957, p. 14; quoted by 
Pettigrew, 1961). 

Such critics clearly favored the “purely legal” decision of 1896, in 
which the Court explicitly recognized that “legislation is powerless to 
eradicate racial instincts,” and upheld the view that “stateways cannot 
change folkways.” 

But this criticism of the 1954 decision carries its own refutation by 
revealing that the 1896 decision was equally as “sociological and psycho- 
logical.” Thus, the notion that there are “racial instincts” and the belief 
that legislative or judicial action does not produce attitude change are 
psychological assumptions which require empirical evidence for or 
against them. They are neither self-evident truths nor historic legal 
principles. In fact, even the language used by the 1896 Court in justify- 
ing its decision reads as if it were lifted directly from the writings of 
William Graham Sumner, the influential sociologist of the day who 
maintained that “stateways cannot change folkways.” 

Thus, if there is a significant difference between the 1896 and 1954 
decisions, it resides not in the legal purity of their reasonings but in the 
difference between nineteenth and twentieth century knowledge about 
beliefs and attitudes. The 1896 Court was simply less scholarly than 
the 1954 Court in acknowledging its sociological and psychological 
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sources explicitly. As we shall see in the final two ée this 
book, we now believe that stateways can, indeed, change o Kä we 

But it is the moral of this example I wish to emphasize here: SC 
lation and court decisions are always influenced by dees Sé 
psychological assumptions. Our entire legal system has such ge 
tions buried within it. Beliefs concerning the conditions under wh 
a man can be held to be freely responsible for his acts, assumptions 
about the ability of capital punishment to deter crime, and Reese 
of what is or is not obscene—all involve psychological assumptions. bene 
in decision-making positions cannot avoid them; they can only e 
with them knowingly and explicitly, as the 1954 Court did, or Se 
tingly allow them to enter through the back door, as the 1896 Court did. 
Beliefs about beliefs and attitudes play a crucial role in the formulation 
of public policy. And, since America is ideologically committed e 
having its citizens participate in the decision-making process as muc 
as possible, I should like those citizens to base their decisions upon 
twentieth century beliefs about beliefs and attitudes. Furthermore, I 
should like them to do so knowingly rather than unwittingly. These 
are the considerations which motivated the writing of this book and 
largely determined its content. 

A man’s beliefs and attitudes have their foundations in four human 
activities: thinking, feeling, behaving, and interacting with others. 
Accordingly, this book divides the psychological foundations of beliefs 
and attitudes into four parts: cognitive foundations, emotional founda- 
tions, behavioral foundations, and social foundations. 

Chapters 2, 3, and 4 deal with the cognitive foundations, exploring 
the logic, or “psycho-logic,”! that ties a man’s opinions together. How 
are his beliefs, attitudes, and values interrelated? What are 
scious, nonconscious, and unconscious components of 
man consistent or inconsistent in his opinions? 

In answering such questions, these three chapters discuss stereo- 
types, the “new politics,” anti-Semitism, the relationships between 
Christian beliefs and racial prejudice, the political beliefs of be 


onservatism. 
motional foundations, 


ur feelings, the emotio 


the con- 
his thinking? Is a 


havioral 
Chapter 5, on e 


discusses the underlying 


nal components of beliefs 
and attitudes, are acquired, transmitted, modified, and eliminated. This 
chapter also asks the deceptively simple question “How do we know 
what we are feeling?” 

Examples in Chapter 5 include a brief look at the lie detector, 
1My use of the term “psycho-logic” 


berg’s (1958). is broader and looser than Abelson and Rosen- 
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the origin of emotional reactions to racial terms and “dirty” words, the 
effects of violence and nudity in the mass media, a theory about why 
obese Jews can fast more easily than Jews of normal weight—but only 
if they go to the synagogue—and a novel way to get more enjoyment out 
of your Playboy centerfold. 

Chapter 6, on the behavioral foundations of beliefs and attitudes, 
challenges the common assumption that one cannot change the behavior 
of men until one has changed their “hearts and minds” first. Two theories 
are examined which imply that, in fact, one of the most effective ways 
of changing the “hearts and minds” of men is to change their behavior 
first. Chapter 6 also explores the conditions under which “saying becomes 
believing,” and presents the testimony I gave before a Senate subcom- 
mittee on the possible psychological effects of police interrogation upon 
the memory of a suspect. 

The seventh and final chapter of the book, on social foundations, 
surveys the many social influences that create and modify men’s beliefs, 
attitudes, and values. The chapter begins with a discussion of the most 
superficial form of social influence, persuasion via the mass media; it 
then progresses through the more profound forms of influence that 
family, friends, teachers, and colleagues have on our belief systems, 
and ends with a discussion of society’s ability to inculcate an entire ide- 
ology into its citizens. This discussion of social influences also tries 
to puncture some of the claims for aspirin which emanate from our 
television screens, takes a look at the social norms behind the desegre- 
gation process, and presents a biased view of the generation gap. The 
book ends with a lengthy dissertation on the role of woman in our 
society and on the hidden ideology which so effectively “keeps her in 
her place.” 


THE COGNITIVE FOUNDATIONS ? 
OF BELIEFS 


Certain opinions seem to go together. For example: I support 
strong civil rights legislation; I was always a “dove” on Vietnam; I am 
more afraid of fascism than of communism in our country; I worry less 
about the size of our national debt than about the unequal distribution 
of our national wealth; I believe that college women should no more 
be subjected to curfews than college men; and I think the Black Power 
movement is a good thing. On their surface, these diverse opinions do 
not seem to follow logically from one another—there are even some 
implied inconsistencies among them—and yet, if you knew only one of 
my opinions, you could probably guess the others with pretty fair 
accuracy. Certain opinions do seem to go together. 

Of course, there does 
opinions given above all 


s as well. For example, my neighbor says that 
opposed 
possession 
appreciate the 
neighbor also 
els that women 
s who engage in 
e the logic in- 


are consistent 
disagreeable. 
to be logically 
ms more Freudian than 
sycho-logic that concerns 
this mixture of logic 
foundations of beliefs 


S opinions highly 
and values do seem 


is said to hold a belief. 


s and oranges to be round, 
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the dean of women to be square, God to be dead, men to love freedom, 
himself to dislike spinach, and Republicans to promote progress. Col- 
lectively, a man’s beliefs compose his understanding of himself and 
his environment. 

Many beliefs are the product of direct experience. If you ask your 
friends why they believe oranges are round, they will most likely reply 
that they have seen oranges, felt oranges, and that oranges are, indeed, 
round. And that would seem to end the matter. You could, of course, 
ask them why they trust their senses, but that would be impolite. 

Consider a more complicated belief. If you ask your friends why 
they believe the asteroids are round (that is, spherical), the more sophis- 
ticated among them might be able to show how such a conclusion is 
derived from physical principles and astronomical observations. You 
could press them further by asking them to justify their belief in 
physical principles and astronomical observations: Whence comes their 
knowledge of such things? When they answer that question—perhaps by 
citing the New York Times—you can continue to probe: Why do they 
believe everything they read in the Times? If they then refer to previous 
experience with the accuracy of the Times or recall that their teachers 
always had kind words for its journalistic integrity, challenge the validity 
of their previous experience or the credibility of their teachers. 

What you will discover by such questioning—besides a noticeable 
decline in the number of your friends—is that every belief can be pushed 
back until it is seen to rest ultimately upon a basic belief in the credi- 
bility of one’s own sensory experience or upon a basic belief in the 
credibility of some external authority. Other beliefs may derive from 
these basic beliefs, but the basic beliefs themselves are accepted as 
givens. Accordingly, we shall call them “primitive beliefs.”! 


ZERO-ORDER BELIEFS 


Our most fundamental primitive beliefs are so taken for granted 
that we are apt not to notice that we hold them at all; we remain una- 
ware of them until they are called to our attention or are brought into 
question by some bizarre circumstance in which they appear to be 
violated. For example, we believe that an object continues to exist even 
when we are not looking at it; we believe that objects remain the same 
size and shape as we move away from them even though their visual 
images change; and, more generally, we believe that our perceptual 
and conceptual worlds have a degree of orderliness and stability over 
time. Our faith in the validity of our sensory experience is the most 
important primitive belief of all. 


ane Ser and slightly modified the concept of a primitive belief from 
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These are among the first beliefs that a child learns as EE 
with his environment, and in a psychological sense, e? T SE 
validated by experience. As a result, we are Get Sy sae 8 Ge 
fact that alternatives to these beliefs could exist, and i iş I ee 
this reason that we remain unaware of the beliefs ig Sie KE 
very unparochial and intellectual fish is aware that his eg GC 
is wet. What else could it be? We shall call primitive be iefs enw 
fundamental kind “zero-order” beliefs. They are the “nonconsc 
axioms upon which our other beliefs are built2 


FIRST-ORDER BELIEFS 


Because we implicitly hold these 


zero-order beliefs about the 
trustworthiness of our sense: 


S, particular beliefs that are based ae 
direct Sensory experiences seem to carry their own justification, AW Sun 
man justifies his belief in the roundness of oranges by citing his epee 
ences with oranges, that in fact usually does end the matter. He ¢ 
not run through a syllogistic argument of the form: 

Ist Premise: My senses tell me th 
2nd Premise: My 
Conclusion: 


at oranges are round. 
senses tell me true. 


Therefore, oranges are round. 


There is no such inferential process involved in going from the ee 
premise to the conclusion, as far as the individual himself is concerne R 
because he takes the second premise for granted: it is a zero-order belief. 
Accordingly, the first premise (“My senses tell me that oranges are 
round”) is psychologically synonymous with the conclusion (“Oranges are 
round”). We shall call such conclusions “first-order” beliefs. Unlike zero- 
order beliefs, an individual is usually aware of his first-order beliefs 
because he can readily imagine alternatives to them (oranges could be 
ually not aware of any inferential process by which 
they derive from zero-order beliefs. Like zero-order beliefs, then, first- 
order beliefs are still appropriately called primitive beliefs—that is, be- 
liefs which demand no independent formal or empirical confirmation 
and which require no justification beyond a brief citation of direct 
experience. 
PRIMITIVE BELIEFS BASED ON 
We not only 
well. It is in this y 


EXTERNAL AUTHORITY 
experience our world di 


rectly, we are told about it as 
vay that notions about s 


uch intangibles as God, absent 
#I have chosen the word “ 
described here. In this boo 
tudes that we “repre: 
to admit to ourse! 


nonconscious” 
k, the term “un 


or keep out of 
- We shall see ex 


to characterize the 
conscious” 
awareness bec: 
amples in the n 


kind of unawareness 
is reserved for beliefs or atti- 
ause we find them too painful 
ext chapter. 
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grandmothers, and threatened tooth decay first enter a child’s system of 
beliefs. And to the child, such beliefs may seem as direct, as palpable, 
and as assuredly valid as any beliefs based on direct sensory encounter. 
When mommy says that not brushing after every meal causes tooth 
decay, that is synonymous with the fact that not brushing after every 
meal causes tooth decay. Such a belief is a primitive first-order belief 
for the child because the intervening premise, “Mommy says only true 
things,” is nonconscious; the possibility that mommy sometimes says 
false things is not a conceivable alternative. First-order beliefs based 
upon a zero-order belief in the credibility of an external authority, then, 
are functionally no different from first-order beliefs based upon an 
axiomatic belief in the credibility of our senses. As sources of informa- 
tion, mommy and our senses are equally reliable. Our implicit faiths 
in them are zero-order beliefs. 

This emphasis upon the innocence of childhood should not obscure 
the fact that we all hold primitive beliefs. It is an epistemological and 
psychological necessity, not a flaw of intellect or a surplus of naiveté. 
We all share the fundamental zero-order beliefs about our senses, and 
most of us hold similar sorts of first-order beliefs. For example, we 
rarely question beliefs such as “This woman is my mother” and “I am 
a human being.” Most of us even treat arbitrary social-linguistic con- 
ventions like “This is my left hand” and “Today is Tuesday” as if they 
were physical bits of knowledge handed down by some authority who 
“really knows.” Finally, most religious and quasi-religious beliefs are 
first-order beliefs based upon an unquestioned zero-order faith in some 
internal or external source of knowledge. The child who sings “Jesus 
loves me—this I know, / For the Bible tells me so” is actually being less 
evasive about the metaphysical—and hence nonconfirmable—nature of 
his belief than our founding fathers were when they presumed to inter- 


pret reality for King George III: “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident . . .” 


GENERALIZATIONS AND STEREOTYPES 


Very few of our primitive beliefs rest directly upon a single experi- 
ence. Most of them are abstractions or generalizations from several 
experiences over time, Thus an individual may believe life in the city to 
be hectic, John to be generous, freedom to be wonderful, and modern 
art to be hard to understand. Each such belief arises out of several 
separate situations, but because the individual still relates such beliefs 
to direct experience, they are properly classified as primitive beliefs. As 
far as the individual is concerned, “they still spring directly from a 
source whose credibility is axiomatic and self-evident: his senses. 

But life in the city is not always hectic; John has been stingy on 
occasion; freedom is sometimes not so wonderful; and modern art is 
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frequently comprehensible. Generalizations, in short, are not always 
true for all instances beyond the set of experiences upon which they 
are based. And when an individual treats such generalizations as if they 
were universally true, we usually call them stereotypes. For a number 
of reasons, most of us have learned to regard stereotypes as undesirable. 
Sometimes, for example, stereotypes are based upon no valid experience 
at all but are picked up as hearsay or are formed to rationalize our 


prejudices. Then, too, stereotypes are frequently used to justify shabby 
treatment of individuals on the 


process by which most stereo- 
l. Generalizing from a limited 
s as members of a group are 
acts but necessary ones. They are “thinking 
avoid conceptual chaos by “packaging” our 
mber of categories. It is simply not possible 
or person as if it or he were unique, and 
ereotypes” is inevitable until further experi- 
redit them. For example, many freshmen 
untry spend the first few weeks of college 
re Jews and all Jews are New Yorkers. There 
ice or ill will behind such a stereotype; the 
yet seen the distinguishing characteristics of 
ncorrelated—if there are such characteristics. 
mmate turns out to be a 
Jersey named Murphy, and the Texan 
ow his father is a rabbi in Houston, the 

ent into more finely 
I suspect that most of our stereotypes are 
elevant char- 
aden and 


is “broaden.” The new 
» Separate the relevant 
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interracial contact 


icemen. Yet these interracial 
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sides because the racial identification continues to be coupled with the 
irrelevant characteristics. 

The worst failure of such contacts is not that they occur in hostile 
situations (although that certainly doesn’t help) but that the partici- 
pants are not of equal status (Allport, 1954). Thus, we see similar kinds 
of stereotypes being maintained on both sides even in the more benign 
encounters between black ghetto residents and white shop owners or 
welfare agency employees, where, again, the equal-status requirement is 
not fulfilled. It is when this requirement is satisfied that the participants 
are most likely to see each other as sharing common beliefs, attributes, 
and goals, rather than perceiving each other as participants in the old 
stereotyped roles. 

The kind of vicarious interracial contact supplied by the mass media 
must operate on this same principle of equal-status representation if it 
too is to be helpful in eliminating stereotypes. In 1968, after years of 
pressure from civil rights organizations, the mass media finally began 
to observe this principle by regularly featuring black faces in other than 
“Negro” roles. Thus, although television commercials may continue to 
offend our sensibilities for other reasons, they actually do help Americans 
lose their stereotypes—if only by demonstrating that any odors black 
Americans may have are the familiar kinds which can be cured by Dial 
or Listerine. 

But if some stereotypes are vulnerable to new experiences, many 
others can be remarkably impervious to evidence against them. Even 
repeated disconfirmations of a stereotype can often fail to alter it because 
the individual treats them as exceptions. Thus, he notes that there is 
Sidney Poitier or Supreme Court Justice Thurgood Marshall—but then 
there are “all the rest of them.” And some stereotypes are even more 
cleverly insulated from reality than this because the individual sees 
to it that there is no way even for exceptions to occur. He simply never 
bothers to check the stereotype against an independent criterion. For 
instance, many people claim they can “spot a homosexual a mile away.” 
They can do no such thing, of course. What they can do is recognize 
a man who displays slightly effeminate gestures, and when they do, they 
proclaim that they have “spotted another homosexual,” thereby reinfore- 
ing their stereotype. But since they decline to ascertain the sexual pref- 
erences of the “spotted” individual, their reasoning is purely circular. 
They thus mistakenly classify as homosexual large numbers of nonhomo- 
sexual individuals who display effeminate gestures. The man who lays 
claim to such “homosexual radar” might be mildly unhappy to learn 
that he is misclassifying these individuals, but it is a safe bet that he 
would be considerably more agitated to learn that he is failing to 
detect all those homosexuals who are so inconsiderate as to mingle in 
our midst without an identifying “swish.” But he is safe: since evidence 
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external authority whose credibility 
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» is a zero-order primitive belief. All of us rely upo 
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stereotypes to some extent for packaging” our perceptual and conce pt 
worlds. 


HIGHER-ORDER BELIEFS 


THE VERTICAL STRUCTURE OF BELIEFS 
Although we all hol 
learn as we leave childhood behind us to 
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elieving external authorities, We be 
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And finally, we can derive beliefs of a still higher order by building 
upon premises which are themselves conclusions of prior syllogisms. 
For example, we can use as premises the conclusions to the two syllo- 
gisms above: 


Smoking causes cancer. 
Cancer can cause death. 
Therefore, smokers die younger than nonsmokers. 


Note that it is possible for two men to hold the same surface belief but 
to have different vertical structures of belief. For example, the Surgeon 
General believes that smokers die younger on the average than non- 
smokers, but so also does the man who believes that: 


Smoking is a sin. 
The wages of sin is death. 
Therefore, smokers die younger than nonsmokers. 


But the Surgeon General’s belief is a higher-order belief based upon a 
long chain of careful syllogistic reasoning, whereas, for this man, the 
same conclusion, or surface belief, is only a second-order belief (based 
on two first-order primitive beliefs). 

When a belief has a deep vertical structure, it is said to be highly 
claborated or differentiated; to the extent that it has little or no syllo- 
gistic reasoning underneath it, it is said to be unelaborated or undiffer- 
entiated. A primitive belief is, by definition, completely undifferentiated. 


THE HORIZONTAL STRUCTURE OF BELIEFS 


We might expect higher-order beliefs to be quite vulnerable to dis- 
confirmation because any one of the underlying premises could be de- 
stroyed. Thus, a higher-order belief would appear to be only as strong 
as its weakest link. This would be true if most higher-order beliefs were 
not also bolstered by “horizontal” structures as well. That is, a particular 
higher-order belief is often the conclusion to more than one syllogistic 
chain of reasoning. For example, the Surgeon General believes that: 


Smoking causes cancer. Smokers drink more Statistics show smokers 
heavily than non- die younger than 
smokers. nonsmokers. 

Cancer can cause death. Heavy drinking can These statistics are 
lead to early death. reliable. 

Therefore, smokers die Therefore, smokers die Therefore, smokers die 

younger. vounger. younger. 


If a man derives his belief that “smokers die younger” from all three 
lines of reasoning, then his belief will only be partially weakened if 
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one of the syllogisms is faulty or one of the premises turns out to be false. 
It seems likely that most of our higher-order belie 
single syllogistic pillar but upon many. 
well as deep vertical structures. 

In the course of time, 
higher-order belief can cha: 
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believe as we did before, but our reasons for believing have altered. 
For example, all the evidence upon which we once based our trust in 
the New York Times may have faded from memory until now our devo- 
tion is a blind article of faith, a zero-order belief. Alternatively, addi- 
tional support may have been obtained for beliefs that were once primi- 
tive beliefs or otherwise lacking in respectable justification. 
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LOGIC VERSUS PSYCHO-LOGIC 


Underlying the syllogistic description of beliefs presented in this 
chapter is the notion that individuals do not merely subscribe to random 
collections of beliefs but rather they maintain coherent systems of be- 
liefs which are internally consistent. This central theme has been the 
basis for a number of recent psychological theories, called “cognitive 
consistency” theories, which we shall examine in detail in Chapter 4. 
But it is appropriate to point out here that to say that a man is consistent 
is not necessarily to say that he is logical or rational. Thus, even though 
we have employed the syllogism as a convenient way of representing 
the structure of beliefs, many of the examples have shown that we are 
not dealing with strict deductive logic but rather with a kind of psycho- 
logic. First of all, an inductive generalization based upon experience is 
often faulty—as our discussion of stereotypes has indicated. Second, even 
when the logic itself is impeccably deductive, the conclusions to syllo- 
gisms can be wrong if any one of the underlying premises is false. 
Third, there are often inconsistencies between different higher-order 
beliefs even though the internal reasoning behind each separate belief 
is consistent within its own vertical structure. That is, one line of reason- 
ing leads to one conclusion; a second line leads to a contradictory con- 
clusion. Finally, as we shall see in Chapter 4, one’s attitudes and “ulterior 
motives” can distort the reasoning process so that the logic itself is 
subtly illogical. When I mention this final point in class, my students 
are quick to provide their parents’ favorite syllogism as an example: 


Most heroin addicts started on marijuana. 
You kids are experimenting with marijuana. 
Therefore, you will become heroin addicts. 


As my students suggest in rebuttal, most heroin addicts started on 
mother’s milk. Therefore . . . 
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stract primitive beliefs based upon several separate experiences (“Free- 
dom is desirable”), or primitive beliefs based upon authority (“God is 
good”). Evaluative beliefs can also be higher-order beliefs, In particular, 
higher-order evaluative beliefs are derived from syllogisms in which a 
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Evaluative beliefs are often referred to as the “cognitive component” 
of attitudes because they can serve as a partial basis for our likes and 
dislikes. For example, consider the following syllogism: 


Spinach has a terrible taste. 
I dislike terrible tastes. 
Therefore, I dislike spinach. 


The first premise is an evaluative belief, and the conclusion is an 
attitude statement, an individual’s statement about one of his own likes 
and dislikes. This syllogism appears trivial because we so often like 
things which we evaluate positively and dislike things which we evalu- 
ate negatively that we typically do not distinguish between an evalu- 
ative belief and an attitude that follows directly from it. The first 
premise and the conclusion are treated as synonymous because the 
middle premise is so frequently true that it has become a nonconscious 
belief. The middle premise is rarely acknowledged explicitly. “Terrible 
tastes” are disliked almost by definition. 

But there are exceptions to this link between an evaluative belief 
and an attitude. For example, consider the following “nonsyllogism”: 


Cigarettes taste terrible, cause cancer, make me cough, and 


offend others. Ze 
I dislike terrible tastes, cancer, coughing, and offending others. 


But I still like cigarettes. 


This situation could arise because the individual holds other evalu- 
ative beliefs which appear in other syllogisms (e.g., “Cigarettes relax 
me; I like being relaxed; therefore, I like cigarettes”), Even more likely, 
however, is the possibility that the attitude is only partially determined 
by its cognitive components. As noted above, emotional, behavioral, and 
Social influences can also play important roles, and cognitive “reasoning” 
of the type represented in our syllogisms may be absent altogether. 
Certainly a man’s devotion to cigarettes has few “cognitive” supports. 

Thus, under our definition of an attitude as a like or a dislike, evalu- 
ative beliefs about an object may partially determine, but are not synony- 
mous with, attitudes toward that object. Not only is it possible to like 
something which we evaluate negatively, such as cigarettes, but we may 
also dislike some things which we evaluate positively: I have only the 
highest regard for physical exercise, BE a t 
VALUES 


Just as an individual’s higher-order beliefs can be traced back down 
through their syllogistic structures to their origins in first-order and 
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zero-order primitive beliefs, so, too, higher-order attitudes are ie 
found to rest upon basic values. For example, suppose that an indivi 2 

who has a positive attitude toward money were asked to explain z y: 
His justification might translate into a syllogistic structure of the form: 


Money would allow me to retire. 
I would like to retire. 
Therefore, I like money. 


And when asked why he wants to retire: 
Retirement woul 


I would like to 
Therefore, I wo: 


d allow me to take music lessons. 
take music lessons. 
uld like to retire. 


When pushed further: 


Music lessons would help me attain self-fulfillment. 
Self-fulfillment is desirable. 


Therefore, I would like to take music lessons. 
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THE CENTRALITY OF VALUES: FREEDOM AND EQUALITY 


Values are important because of their centrality to other beliefs 
and attitudes. That is, they enter as premises into many syllogisms, and 
accordingly, many particular attitudes and beliefs derive from them. 
This largely accounts for the fact that the same clusters of opinions 
appear so frequently in our society. Labels like “liberal” and “conserva- 
tive” usually enable us to predict many of an individual’s attitudes 
because these two terms refer to broad underlying values which are 
shared by large segments of the population. In fact, most of us, liberals 
and conservatives alike, share many of the same values, and our differ- 
ences of opinion stem from the relative importance we assign to them. 
This is nicely illustrated in a series of studies by Milton Rokeach. 

Rokeach (1968) asked a number of individuals to rank twelve 
values in the order of the values’ importance to them. The values in- 
cluded such things as wisdom, a comfortable life, a world at peace, salva- 
tion, maturity, and so forth. Rokeach was particularly interested in dif- 
ferences among individuals who attached different degrees of impor- 
tance to the values freedom and equality. For example, he obtained 
such rankings from individuals who had participated in civil rights 
demonstrations, from individuals who had not participated but who 
were sympathetic to them, and from individuals who were unsympa- 
thetic to them. Table 1 shows how each of these groups ranked the two 
values freedom and equality in the list of twelve. 


Table 1 


Rank of freedom and equality in relation to civil 
rights attitudes. (Adapted from Rokeach, 1968, 


p. 170.) 
PARTICIPATED SYMPATHETIC UNSYMPATHETIC 
FREEDOM 1 1 2 
EQUALITY 3 6 11 


It is seen in Table 1 that freedom ranks high for all three groups, 
but equality is considered relatively unimportant (next to last among 
the twelve values) for those unsympathetic to civil rights demonstra- 
tions. This last pattern is almost identical to that obtained from fifty 
policemen in a midwestern city who ranked freedom first but equality 
last. Similarly, unemployed whites ranked freedom third and equality 
ninth. One begins to appreciate the depth of the racial split in our 


O m” 
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society when one compares these groups with a group of unemployed 
Negroes: they ranked freedom tenth and equality first! 2 

If values like freedom and equality are really central to our belie 
systems, then they should underlie political views far broader than just 


racial ones. This is certainly Rokeach’s view. For ex 
that we can think of many 


values as shown in Figure 1. 


ample, he suggests 
political orientations in terms of these two 


+EQUALITY 
B A 
—FREEDOM + FREEDOM 
ei D 
EQUALITY 
Figure 1 


In this figure, individuals w. 
positively as compared to other va 
A. According to Rokeach, liberal 
fit such a description. Stalinist and 
B; they value equality much more 


ho value both equality and freedom 
lues will fall into the quadrant marked 
Democrats, socialists, and humanists 
Maoist communists fall into quadrant 


than they value freedom. Quadrant C 
would seem to characterize fascists, Nazis, and members of the Ku Klux 
Klan, all of whom appear to place 


equality. Finally, Rokeach pl 
Ayn Rand, and members of the John Birch Society in quadrant D; they 
value freedom more than th 
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Table 2 


Rank of freedom and equality in writings by social- 
ists, Lenin, Hitler, and Goldwater. (Adapted from 
Rokeach, 1968, p. 172.) 


SOCIALISTS (A) LENIN (B) HITLER (C) GOLDWATER (D) 


FREEDOM E dëi 16 1 
EQUALITY 2 1 17 16 


NONCONSCIOUS VALUES: THE LOVE OF LIFE AND THE NEW POLITICS 


Political scientists have noted that the one-dimensional liberal- 
conservative distinction is so oversimplified that it cannot account for 
the complexity of political ideologies. In this respect, then, Rokeach’s 
differentiation of the political map into four quadrants on the basis of 
the familiar values of freedom and equality would seem to be an im- 
provement. Certainly his categories make a good deal of intuitive sense, 
and they do seem to offer some additional insight into the differences 
between political ideologies. 

But the primitive values that underlie a man’s political views are 
not always the obvious or familiar ones, no matter how they are re- 
arranged or combined. A number of psychologists believe that we must 
look more deeply into men’s nonconscious and unconscious values if 
we hope to penetrate down to the actual set of primitive premises 
which generate their political views. This is exactly what a psychologist 
named Michael Maccoby did in order to understand the “new politics” 
which first emerged during the 1968 Presidential primary campaigns. 

This new coalition of political sentiments first formed around the 
candidacy of Senator Eugene McCarthy when he decided to challenge 
the incumbent, President Johnson, for the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation on the issue of ending the war in Vietnam. McCarthy had little 
Or no support from the traditional political machines and interest groups, 
but he attracted large groups of voters who cut across age groups, 
political parties, and all of the more traditional social, economic, and 
political lines. Although McCarthy appealed to many “liberals,” it was 
clear that the “new politics” coalition could not be accurately character- 
ized by any of the old familiar political labels. In particular, it was 
apparent that the liberal-versus-conservative distinction was no longer 
the most valid one. For this reason Maccoby decided to test a deeper, 
less obvious, distinction, a distinction based upon the thinking of the 
Psychoanalyst Erich Fromm (1964), with whom Maccoby had previ- 
ously collaborated. 


Fromm’s theory states that one of the basic dimensions of character 
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is the “love of life versus the attraction to what is not alive (dead or 
mechanical ).” According to Maccoby: 
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he also drew support based on these more traditional factors. There- 
fore the percentage of “life-lovers” among Kennedy supporters was 
lower. 

Other results revealed that “life-loving” individuals emphasized 
ending poverty, stopping the war in Vietnam, aiding underdeveloped 
countries, and securing a guaranteed income for every American. “Anti- 
life” voters supported a tighter control of rioters, tighter enforcement 
of anti-drug laws, winning in Vietnam, controlling subversive groups, 
strengthening the police, and fighting communism. 

Although I think this is a good study and have no reason to doubt 
the validity of its findings, Maccoby’s descriptions of the two kinds of 
people is hardly a neutral one. It is clear that he (and Dr. Fromm) 
think that there are good guys and bad guys here. As it happens, my 
biases coincide with Maccoby’s, but imagine his dismay if the same 
study had been reported by someone who, with a different political 
orientation, chose to call Maccoby’s “life-lovers” the “bleeding-heart 
anarchists” and his “anti-lifers” the “pragmatic realists.” Maccoby, more 
than incidentally, was an active campaigner in the California primary. 
Maccoby’s presidential choice? That is left as an exercise for the reader. 


UNCONSCIOUS VALUES: THE PREJUDICED PERSONALITY 


Maccoby’s study of the “new politics” is not the first case in which 
psychologists have turned to psychoanalytic thinking in order to better 
understand beliefs and attitudes. In fact, psychologists are likely to look 
to the psychoanalytic insights of Sigmund Freud first whenever an indi- 
vidual appears to hold certain beliefs and attitudes primarily to fulfill 
his own unconscious values, to satisfy his own unconscious needs, or 
to protect himself against unconscious threats to his own self-esteem. 

It is not surprising, then, that the most ambitious attempt to apply 
Psychoanalytic thinking to the area of beliefs and attitudes concerns 
the study of racial and religious prejudice. Psychoanalytic theory sug- 
gests that some prejudice may be a reflection of the individuals own 
'nsecurities; the highly prejudiced individual may be one who denies 
or represses his own weaknesses or aggressive and sexual needs and, in 
Freudian terms, “projects” them onto minority groups. That is, he then 
perceives such groups as weak, and yet threatening, aggressive, and 
Sexually immoral; and he uses them as scapegoats, blaming any frus- 
trating circumstances of his life upon them. 

This theory was tested in the late 1940s by a group of psycholo- 
gists at the University of California at Berkeley, two of whom had 
escaped to America from Nazi Germany. Specifically, they sought to 
discover whether this theory of prejudice could help to explain anti- 
Semitism, Their research, described fully in their book, The Authori- 
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ambitious one. Furthermore, it has spawned an enormous amount of 
research utilizing the F scale, the pencil-and-paper questionnaire de- 
veloped during the project to measure an individual’s authoritarianism. 

The Berkeley investigation has also been criticized; in fact, an 
entire book of criticism was published a few years after The Authori- 
tarian Personality appeared (Christie & Jahoda, 1954). Many of the 
methods employed in the study were criticized, and it was pointed out 
that the investigators had not checked the possibility that lack of edu- 
cation, rather than the personality characteristics, accounted for some 
of the beliefs and attitudes of authoritarian individuals. Other critics 
felt that the investigators had captured only the authoritarians of the 
“right wing” and had missed authoritarians who might subscribe to 
left-wing ideology. Communists, for example, emerge as nonauthori- 
tarians when measured by the F scale, but other research has indicated 
that many of them may share some of the rigidities of the authoritarian 
(Rokeach, 1960). 

These and other criticisms of the study must be taken seriously, 
and we have learned to avoid many of the mistakes made by the pio- 
necring Berkeley group. But still, many of the original results have 
withstood the test of continued research, and many psychologists, 
myself included, believe that the general conclusions of the study are 
still tenable. It would appear that at least some racial and religious 
prejudice can be partially explained by the psychoanalytic theory pro- 
posed by the Berkeley group. There do appear to be individuals with 
authoritarian personalities,” individuals who seem particularly sus- 
ceptible to a fascist ideology which has hostility toward minority groups 
at its core, S 

The area of beliefs and attitudes is not the only area of social psy- 
chology which has been illuminated by Freudian thought. It is true 
that not all of psychoanalytic theory has been adequately validated, that 
Parts of it clearly need further correction or modification, and that, in 
its present form at least, it cannot explain all of human behavior satis- 
factorily, Nevertheless, it remains to this day our most comprehensive 
Single theory of human thought and behavior. In a very real sense, we 
are all Freudians; Freudian concepts and insights have become so much 
à part of our thinking that their influence is now largely nonconscious. 
Even parents who have done nothing more than raise their children 
with the occasional guidance of Dr. Spock are more like Freudian 
Psychologists than they might care to know.? 
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logical theories. These “cognitive Consistency” theories have Ze Ce 

beliefs and attitudes in the past decade in 
the evidence upon which my presentatio: 


Most of the Cognitive consistenc: 
primarily in the process of belief 


men possess a drive toward cog, 


to bring any maverick PR 

easoning that one shou e 

s by exposing sp 

them. This is, in fact, the procedure tha 

most of the cogniti i mployed in order to 
test their theories, 


y theory research which is closely related 
attitudes was conducted by 
iam McGuire (1960). McGuire 


prepared 3 
Propositions which had been t 


aken from 16 


Any form of recreation 


will be outlawed b 
he increasing 


Serious health 


Serious health menace 
the City Health Authority, 


ill be Outlawed by the City 
Health Aut . 
On the questionnaire, the Propositions did not 
form, Instead, the; 


appear in syllogistic 
y were dispersed within the questionnaire among 


m other syllogisms anq filler items, 
High school students were asked to fll out 
indicating their belief in the tru 
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scale. About a week later, these students received persuasive messages 
arguing for the truth of each of the 16 minor premises (the first premise 
of each syllogism); the messages did not mention either the major 
premises (the second premise of each syllogism) or the conclusions. 
After receiving the messages, the students again indicated their beliefs 
about the 48 propositions. Finally, they indicated their beliefs for the 
third time a week later. 

The results showed that immediately after the persuasion there 
was not only a significant change toward a greater belief in the propo- 
sitions explicitly mentioned in the persuasive messages, as might be 
expected, but also a significant, though smaller, change toward a greater 
belief in the unmentioned conclusions. This is, of course, what the 
cognitive consistency theory would predict: if one changes a premise 
somewhere in the vertical structure of a belief, the drive for consistency 
will motivate a change in any higher-order beliefs that rest upon that 
premise, One week later, McGuire found that the effects of the persuasion 
on the propositions discussed in the messages had diminished, but that 
most of the stronger belief in the conclusions had been retained. Mc- 
Guire suggests that this shows a kind of mental inertia; the change 
originally induced on the minor premises continued to “filter down” to 
the conclusions during the intervening week and partly overcame the 
fading of the effects of the persuasion. 

In a related study, McGuire found that persuasion itself is not 
always necessary. He Yeports that merely having the subjects fill out 
the questionnaire caused them to adjust their beliefs so that one week 
later there was somewhat greater consistency between their belief in 
the premises and their belief in the conclusions. Similarly, he found that 
Persuasive messages were more effective if they attempted to push 
the individual’s beliefs toward greater consistency than toward incon- 
sistency, All of these findings provide support for the general cognitive 
Consistency hypothesis. It should be mentioned, however, that this 
hypothesis may not always hold, and some subsequent studies have 
failed to find the persuasion filtering down through the syllogism as 
the theory requires. 

McGuire’s studies examined the consistency within single syllo- 
gisms containing nonevaluative beliefs. Other consistency theorists have 
looked for attitude consistency as well, and some have investigated con- 
sistency across syllogisms as well as consistency within single syllo- 
&isms. For example, a number of researchers have used numerical scales 
and algebraic formulae to demonstrate that an individual's higher-order 
attitudes can be predicted by combining the horizontal and vertical 
syllogisms which contain the relevant underlying beliefs and values 
(eg, Fishbein, 1963; Peak, 1955; Rosenberg, 1956, 1960; Zajonc, 1954). 
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The hypothesis that change in belief can be produced by exposing 
or creating inconsistencies within the belief system has also been vali- 
dated in several experiments dealing specifically with v : 
tudes. For example, Rokeach (1968 ) attempted to arouse feclings of 


attitude and value inconsistency in college students to sce if attitude 
or value change would occur. 


First Rokeach obtained the students’ vi 
on equal rights and civil rights de 
that, on the average, they had ranke 
also showed them the low rankin 
unsympathetic to civil rigl 
told: “This suggests that Michigan State stude 
interested in their own freedom than th 
people .. . [and] this raise: 


alues and atti- 


alue ratings and thcir views 
monstrations. Then he showed them 
d freedom first and equality sixth. He 
8 given to equality by those who were 
hts demonstrations. The subjects were then 
nts in gencral are more 
ey are in freedom for other 
s the question as to whether those who are 
against civil rights are really saying that they care a great deal about 
their own freedom but are indifferent to other people’s freedom. Those 
who are for civil rights are perhaps really saying that they not only 
want freedom for themselves but for other people too.” The subjects 
were invited to think about their own value rankings and attitudes in 
this light. They were asked to rank their values and state their attitudes 
again three weeks later and once again three to five months later. 
The results of this experiment are generally w 
hypothesis would predict. Little attitude change was found among stu- 
dents who were already consistent; that is, students who ranked equality 
high and were pro-civil rights and students who ranked equality low 
and were anti-civil rights did not change their attitudes, (The latter 
group did raise its ranking of equality somewhat, however.) On the 
other hand, those who ranked equality high but who were initially 
anti-civil rights increased their liberalism on the civil rights issues dra- 
matically, while retaining the importance of equality in their value rank- 
ings. Thus, exposing the inconsistency between their value rankings 
and their attitudes motivated attitude change, as the consistency hy- 
pothesis predicted, Interestingly, a delay effect similar t the one 
reported by McGuire in his syllogism study was also found: the change 
in civil rights attitudes was greater after three to five months than 
it was only three weeks after the experiment, Again the c} ra ap- 
arini necked ae Sun, the changes ay 
parently needed time to filter down through the syllo istic structure. 
aes e had initially ranked equality iow but were pro- 
civi Tights dramatica ly raised the importance of ¢ uality in their value 
SCH st gr eg rights stinks g 
) a hat Roke 
resolved their inconsistencies by 


hat the consistency 


ach’s 


Subjects could also have 
lowering the 


importance of equality 
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in their rankings or, for this last group, by becoming more opposed to 
civil rights. That is, the attitude and value changes that Rokeach ob- 
served in his study were in the “socially desirable” direction, a result 
that the consistency hypothesis itself does not predict. This would seem 
to indicate that social pressure was operating rather strongly in these 
experiments, which leaves open the possibility that social pressure rather 
than inconsistency was responsible for all the changes. To be certain 
that this was not the case, we would have to show that we could change 
attitudes and values in the socially undesirable direction with this 
technique, a procedure that many psychologists, including Rokeach, 
might hesitate to try for ethical reasons. 


CONSISTENCY AND RATIONALITY 


To say that a man is consistent is not necessarily to say that he is 
logical or rational, and almost every example I have cited confirms the 
reality of this distinction between psycho-logic and logic. In fact, only 
McGuire’s study of belief syllogisms seems to demonstrate a strictly 
logical kind of consistency. But when McGuire looked at his subjects’ 
attitudes as well as their beliefs, he too found some interesting psycho- 
logical consistencies that logic could not explain. 


Thus, when McGuire asked his subjects to rate the desirability 


of cach of the 48 propositions employed in his study, he found that 


there was a high correlation between these ratings and the degree to 
Which the subjects believed the propositions to be true. That is, the more 
his subjects believed something to be true, on the average, the more they 
thought it to be desirable. Furthermore, when the degree of belief in 
2 Proposition changed as a result of McGuire’s persuasion, the desira- 
bility of the proposition also changed. This, then, is a kind of consistency 
We might call “rationalization.” If we come to believe that something is 
true, then we persuade ourselves that it is desirable as well. McGuire 
Suggests that the reverse sequence of reasoning could also take place: 
Pecause we believe something to be desirable, we persuade ourselves 
that it is true. We usually call this “wishful thinking.” Both rationaliza- 
tion and wishful thinking could account for the correlation between 
he ratings and desirability ratings observed prior to the persuasion. 

oth produce a consistency, not of logic, but of psycho-logic. 

_ Rationalization and wishful thinking were also shown by the con- 
sistency theorist Milton Rosenberg (1960). Rosenberg began with the 
Perverse idea that he might be able to work backwards, so to speak, to 
change the underlying beliefs and values in a syllogism by altering the 
higher-order attitude first. For example, one might be able to alter the 
Premises in the following syllogism by first changing the conclusion: 
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Negroes moving into white neighborhoods will lower 
property values. 

It is desirable to have property values well protected. 

Therefore, it is undesirable to have Negroes move into 
white neighborhoods. 


To perform this exotic feat, Rosenberg first measured the Sieg 
values, and attitudes of his subjects; then he hypnotized them and tol 
them that they would have certain attitudes when they awoke. For 
example, a subject might be told: “When you awake you will be very 
much in favor of Negroes moving into white neighborhoods. The mere 
idea . . . will give you a happy, exhilarated feeling. Although you will 
not remember this suggestion having been made, it will strongly influ- 
ence your feelings after you have awakened” (pp. 26-27). Notice 
that nothing was said about any of the belief or value premises that 
might underlie attitudes toward integrated neighborhoods. 


Rosenberg’s hunch. Under the effect of the 
posthypnotic suggestion, subjects showed changes in their underlying 


mple, after the experiment, they would be 


it as less important. 
nitive reorganization 


erception of reality to corre- 

ually do not say that he is 
tionalizing or thinking wishfully, ` 
ALTERNATIVE PATHS TO CONSISTENCY 


Inconsistenc 


rational, but that he is ra 


SÉ intellectual ieves in 
racial integration but also finds himself i who believe 


sympathy with the Black 
a gate a movement which includes Many separatist aspects- 
ust, he can deny one of the troublesome beliefs involved: “Black 
Gett is Se Just another name for the older integrationist, civil 
SE E SE e can bolster one of the attitudes by seeking out 

‘upportive beliefs and thus attempt to sy i i 
9 ; o vamp the inconsistency: 
Black power will accomplish many other inportan goals even if it iS 
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incompatible with racial integration.” A third strategy is to differentiate 
one of the belief objects into separate parts: “Black power really con- 
tains two separable aspects, one dealing with enhanced human pride; 
the other, with separatism. One can subscribe to one without endorsing 
the other.” Finally, he can employ the strategy of transcendence, a 
kind of reverse differentiation in that it sees the two disparate beliefs 
as part of a larger, or transcendent, unity: “Black power is a temporary 
tactic for fulfilling the ultimate goal of integration, and both derive 
from the more basic values of self-determination and shared power for 
all men.” Other inconsistency-reducing strategies have also been sug- 
gested by other psychologists. (See McGuire, 1966, for a brief review 
of these.) As this example illustrates again, the path to consistency may 
or may not respect the canons of logic and evidence. 


HIDDEN CONSISTENCY 

As we have seen in the case of the “new politics,” the primitive 
beliefs and values that underlie a man’s higher-order attitudes may not 
always be the familiar or obvious ones. Thus, in real life, it might be 
a gross error to charge someone with “valuing his own freedom but not 
the freedom of others” just because he ranks freedom first among his 
values but opposes civil rights activities. His attitudes toward civil 
rights may well rest upon a syllogistic structure based upon very differ- 
ent premises altogether. More generally, before we accuse a man of 
being inconsistent we should make sure that the alleged inconsistencies 
are not just in the eyes of us beholders, beholders who are simply 
‘gnorant of the actual premises underlying the belief system. Two cases 
Will serve to illustrate my point: the racial attitudes of some American 
Christians and the political orientation of most behavioral scientists. 


FREE WILL AND THE RACIAL ATTITUDES OF CHRISTIANS 


The central doctrines and beliefs of Christianity would appear to 
Provide basic premises upon which Christians could base racial toler- 
ance, compassion, and understanding. Certainly this is the predominant 
view of the Christian churches. Thus, all the major religious denomina- 
tions in America, Christian and otherwise, have taken outspoken stands 
against racial prejudice, citing their religious beliefs as the basis for 
t cir positions. Racial prejudice, each of these churches has asserted, 
'S a cluster of attitudes which is ethically incompatible and logically 
inconsistent with the central religious teachings of the faith. 
` An examination of the predominant attitudes of the Christian clergy 
m America supports this claim. Studies have shown that only about one 
Out of ten Protestant ministers and Roman Catholic diocesan priests 
©pposes or disapproves of the civil rights movement (Hadden, 1969; 
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Fichter, 1968). More than 75% of the Protestan 
study thought that the churches had been inad 
civil rights issues, and a large majority favi 
churches on these issues. Nor are th 
base racial tolerance on the 


t clergy in the Hadden 
equate in facing up to 
ored direct action by the 
e clergy the only individuals who 
moral teachings of the New Gees 
Two sociologists, Rodney Stark and Charles Glock (1968), Have SE 
that individuals who hold a firm commitment to the ethics of Se 
tianity are much less likely to hold religious and racial prejudices tha 
individuals who lack such a commitment. 

But here’s the catch: Stark and Glock 
ment to Christian ethics is unrel 
mitment. Church memb 
doctrines of the church 
in church activities we 
who we 


also found that the commit- 
ated to other forms of Christian come 
ers who accepted the other historically ee 
or who regularly attended church or participate 
re less likely to accept Christian ethics than those 
re less orthodox in their beliefs and less regular in thcir pes 
ticipation. In other words, when the churches look for support for their 
ethical teachings, they are more likely to find it 
inactive members than among those w 
(Glock & Stark, 1966) showed th 
Protestant church m 


among their most 
ho fill the pews. A California des 
at although 91% of both Catholic omg 
embers agreed that “love thy neighbor means phat 
we should treat all races the same” and felt that “Negroes ought to hny 
the same rights and Opportunities as others.” nearly a third said on the 
same page of the questionnaire that they did not want Negroes in their 
churches, Over 40% would move if Negro families moved into theit 
block; a third thought Negroes were less intelligent than whites; and 
nearly a half blamed communists and other radicals for racial tension. 
A national survey (Hadden, 1969) showed that 89% of the Christian 
laity felt that Negroes ought to take advantage of the opportunities 
and quit their protesting. And again, this percentage 


was substantially lower only among those Christians who rarely or never 


attended church, 

he views of the 
views of their 
Moreover, the 


Christian 1 
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clergy and from 


the official positions of their churches: 
contemporary Christian 
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isa major activity of a fey denominations and that individual instances 
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not in the majority, SAAR ao 


divergent from the 


churchgoe 


D D in 
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It is clear, then, that the Christian ethical base which could serve 
as the central set of premises for racial tolerance does not appear to 
fulfill that role for the bulk of Christian churchgoers in America. But 
this does not imply that the Christian churchgoers are necessarily being 
inconsistent. Instead, Stark and Glock (1968) suggest that there are 
other central beliefs in Christian doctrine which—when interpreted by 
the layman at least—contribute to racial prejudice rather than diminish 
it. The most central of these beliefs appears to be a radical version of 
the freewill conception of man. 

The freewill conception of man sees him as a free actor, essentially 
capable of rising above the circumstances of his environment by virtue 
of his own efforts, free to choose and thus free to effect his own salva- 
tion. In general terms, this conception of man underlies traditional 
Christian thought and is central to the doctrines of sin and salvation. 
For only if a man is considered to be in control of and responsible for 
his own destiny do the notions of punishment for sin and the need for 
repentance make theological—as opposed to psychological—sense. West- 
em societies are built largely upon this general conception of man. 

In the modern world, the radical version of unfettered man has 
been modified, and most theologians and clergymen hold relatively 
sophisticated versions of this general conception. But a great many Chris- 
tian laymen adhere to it in its most pristine form, and these laymen 
are concentrated among the most active church members (Stark & Glock, 
1969). Their radical freewill belief leads them to a conservative view 
of civil rights issues (and many other issues) because it leads them to 
put the blame for disadvantage upon those who are disadvantaged. Ac- 
cordingly, these laymen tend to be oblivious to the external forces which 
may dominate the circumstances of the disadvantaged and tend to see 
political and social efforts on behalf of the disadvantaged as irrelevant 
at best. As Stark and Glock point out, it is not that these Christians con- 
done the social forces that deprive black Americans or other minority 


groups, but that they do not recognize the existence or extent of such 
orces. They recognize that black Americans, for example, are col- 
lectively disadvantaged, but the conclusion that follows from their 
radical freewill belief is that such a collective shortcoming must be a 


Tacial trait. And to the extent that Christian institutions support such a 
radical view of individual freedom and accountability, their members 
can be expected to reject the very premises upon which the argument 
against prejudice and discrimination rests. The disadvantaged condition 
of minority groups proves their unworthiness, and there is no reason to 


Ss 
Upport measures to help them. oF A 
One fact we should not overlook is that many black Americans are 


se Christians, Just as some white Americans D a ee = 
asis of their commitment to racial justice and equality, so too, TT 
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black Christians see their religious beliefs as the Ee Ri Ca 
kind of civil rights activism epitomized by the late oN a ve ee 
King, Jr. But even in the black community, the pai e ee? T 
freewill conception of man plays a countervailing role. n 7 : as 
militancy in the black community, a strong negative corre a sae bet 
found between religious commitment and the desire for justice 

i Marx, 1967). That is, the more 
Elari, Christian ae and institutions, the more likely he Boi 
view the deprived conditions of most black Americans as having Se 
caused by their own fault. Two thirds of the urban blacks in the samp o 
studied believed that “Negroes who want to work hard can get ahea 


just as easily as anyone else,” and about half of the sample thought 
“Before Negroes are given equal rights, they have to show that they 
deserve them.” 

The freewill conce 
which Stark and Gloc 
this premise was the 


a black respondent was com- 


ption of man is not the 
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e third of the Northern 
uthern urban blacks in 
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DETERMINISM AND THE POLITICAL ORIENTATION OF 
BEHAVIORAL SCIENTISTS 


ample of an identifiable 
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“willpower” is not denied: 
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but it too is assumed to be a product or creation of his earlier training 
and of other external influences beyond his own control. To a behavioral 
scientist, for example, the explanation that a particular black man will 
not work because he lacks willpower or because he is lazy is no explana- 
tion at all; the working assumption of determinism obligates the scientist 
to ask the further question: “What are the environmental conditions 
that deprive a man of his motivation to work?” 

nsitizes behavioral scientists to the 
at are under the potential control 
it is not surprising that they are 
s for social change. 


i Since this conception of man se 
kinds of environmental variables th 
of man for improving his own lot, 
among the strongest advocates of action program 
The familiar charge of those on the extreme political right that all 
behavioral scientists are communists and atheists is, shall we say, ex- 
aggerated, but it is true that psychologists, sociologists, and political 
Scientists are politically to the left of most Americans, and they are not 
conspicuously religious either. 


Thus, whereas approximately 44% of the national adult population 


in America consider themselves Democrats (Gallup poll, December, 
1966), a national survey of behavioral scientists at academic institutions 
showed that identification with the Democratic party ran from a low of 
70% among psychologists, through 74% for political scientists, to a 
high of 78% among sociologists (McClintock, Spaulding, & Turner, 


1965), (Since identification with the Republican party among these 
ctively, that really doesn’t leave 


groups was 21%, 16%, and 10% respe 
many recruits for the Communist party—unless, of course, some of them 
are using the two major parties as fronts!) Of course, identification with 
the Democratic party has never been a surefire index of political liberal- 
ism, but a separate measure of political ideology in this same survey 
confirmed that behavioral scientists are clearly to the left of most 
Americans politically, with the sociologists being the most liberal, po- 
litical scientists next and psychologists last among the three professions. 
And although the figures are not given separately, I would guess that 
Social psychologists, the psychologists most likely to be consulted on 
Social issues, woul resemble the sociologists more than they would 
resemble other psychologists. 
With regard et religious belief, about half the sociologists and 
about two thirds of the psychologists indicated either that they were 
not religious or that they did not consider religion a major force in 
their lives. Political scientists were slightly likely to consider them- 
Selves at least “moderately” religious. But as there do not appear 
e = muta: Communists, neither are there very many atheists. Only 
oo of the psychologists, the least religious of 
stan none” when asked for religious preference. 
s take note. This is what we're like. 


more 
just 


the three groups, indi- 
Public decision-mak- 
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THE CASE FOR NONCONSISTENCY 


Up to this point, I have tried to state the strongest ees bis 
for the thesis that men do not merely subscribe to a random e E 
of beliefs and attitudes but rather possess coherent systems o Rai 
and attitudes which are internally and psychologically consistent. I dë 
even implied that whenever an individual’s beliefs and attitudes app a 
to be inconsistent, if we would only look deeper into the basic premis 
of his belief system, consistency will be forthcoming. D 

We have seen that the Consistency theorists themselves have taken 
the further step of postulating that men possess a drive toward cogni- 
tive consistency. As I have done, these theorists emphasize that s 
consistency is most often psychological rather than logical, and they <n 
alert to the nonrationality of some of the strategies which individuals 
often employ to attain consistency. In addition, consistency theorists do 
not claim that individuals need to be aware of the inconsistencies in 
order to be motivated toward consistency, The consistency theorists ate 
thus quite flexible, and collectively they have marshaled an impressive 
amount of evidence to document their main hypothesis that ingon iten 
motivates belief and attitude change. Indeed, a recently publishec 
book called Theories of Cognitive Consistency: A Sourcebook Gees 
affectionately by the in-group as TOCCAS) contains 84 chapters, sae 
pages of text, 41 Pages of references (about 1000 references), and more 
about cognitive Consistency than almost anyone would care to know 


(Abelson, Aronson, McGuire, Newcomb, Rosenberg, & beeen 
1968). Inconsistency, they seem to be trying to tell us, motivates belie 
and attitude change. 


But I don’t believe it. At least not ve 
of inconsistency asa temporary 
pool of cognitive clarity 
inconsistency is 


ry much. In my view, a vision 
turbulence in an otherwise fastidious 
is all too misleading. My own suspicion is that 
probably our most e cognitive commonplace: 
That is, I suspect thai people most of the time and for 
all the people some of the time inconsistency just sits there, I think 
that we academic Psychologists, including the Consistency theorists. 
probably spend too much time with bright college students who are as 
eager to achieve a respectable overall unity in their cognitions as we. 
their instructors, are eager to impress them and ourselves with the same 
admirable coherence of thought. We have already seen th 
gists are wel] represented in the Population of liberal-iy 
are willing to spend restless nights agonizing over the 
sistencies between integration and black power, 
striving for cognitive quiescence on simil 

of the American Civil Liberties Union. I believe, in short, that there is 
more inconsistency on earth (and probably in heaven) than is dreamt 
of in our psychological theories, 


at we psycholo- 
ntellectuals who 
apparent incon- 
and vou will find us 
ar dilemmas at any meeting 
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Psychologists and political scientists who have analyzed the public 
mind outside the laboratory have arrived at similar conclusions. For 
example, Herbert McClosky, a man who has spent much time trying 
to understand the political attitudes of Americans, has said, “As intel- 
lectuals and students of politics we are disposed by training and sensi- 
bility to take political ideas seriously. . . . We are therefore prone to 
forget that most people take them less seriously than we do, that they 
pay little attention to issues, rarely worry about the consistency of their 
opinions, and spend little or no time thinking about the values, pre- 
suppositions and implications which distinguish one political orientation 
from another.” (Quoted by Abelson, 1968.) Let me illustrate. 


LIBERALS OR CONSERVATIVES? 

Lloyd Free, a pollster and political analyst, and Hadley Cantril, 
a social psychologist, have conducted a large-scale study of the political 
beliefs of Americans (1967). Using the resources of the Gallup polling 
organization, these two men in 1964 interviewed over 3,000 people repre- 
senting a cross-section of the American public. One of their purposes 
was to study the nature of liberalism and conservatism, both at a prac- 
tical, or operational, level and at a more ideological level. First they 
constructed a five-item questionnaire to identify what they called oper- 
ational liberalism and conservatism. It covered most of the controversial 
“welfare” programs of the Democratic administration then in office, 
including federal aid to education, Medicare, federal low-rent housing 
programs, urban renewal programs, and federal attempts to reduce 
unemployment. An individual was then defined as completely or pre- 
dominantly liberal if he favored all or all but one of the programs on 
which he had an opinion. To qualify as completely or predominantly 
conservative, an individual had to oppose all or all but one of the 
programs on which he had an opinion. Others, providing that they had 
an opinion on at least three of the programs, were labeled as “middle- 
of-the-road.” 

The American public distributed itself as follows: 


Completely or predominantly liberal Sen 
Middle-of-the-road 14% 


Completely or predominantly conservative 


Tn other words, about two thirds of the American public qualified as 
“liberal” with respect to the favoring of specific eter poe TT 
and within the liberal category itself, over two thirds of the individuals 
Were “completely liberal” in that they favored all the gove: Some E? 
grams about which they had an opinion. As the table shows, SE r a 
x the American public could be labeled conservative at the operationa 
evel 
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in li i revious polls which show that the 
Gees EE S e this ia at least since the SC 
REF Get three decades ago. Even though “conservative ed 
pe Gë have occasionally intervened (e.g., with respect to ci Z 
= ys SE ` and though the 1966 and 1968 elections were mepe 
Se A T trend toward conservatism, the general liberal trend eee 
Ki programs has never changed. Thus, a poll in February, il e? 
showed that 54% of the American public favored even the SE S 
Community Action programs to combat poverty. The Hrag sg E ally 
ing program for young children was favored by 67%, and ed er 
financed job training was endorsed by 75% of the American ee 
majorities also opposed any reduction in current programs ae e 
federal grants for low-income housing and for welfare and relic pe 


A > state, 
ments. When it comes right down to the specifics of the welfare stat 
Americans are, for the most part, “liberals.” 


But what about ideolo 
ported Barry Goldwater in 


of the American people are 
“conservative.” Ard surely they are, as Free and Cantril discovered op 
ify not operational, but ideo- 
logical, liberals and conservatives by asking the following questions: 
1l. The federal government is interfering too much in state and local 
matters. 


bo 


The government has 


fering with the free enterprise system, 


3. Social problems here in this country could be solved more effectively 
if the government would only keep its hands off and let people in 
local communities handle their own Problems in their own ways. 

4. 


& any able-bodied person who really wants to work 
country can find a job 


and earn a living. 


Ou 


We should rel 


y More on individual 
much on gov 


l initiative and abi 


lity and not so 
emmental welfare Programs. 

A person had to disagree with all or all but one of the statements 
on which he had an Opinion to qualify as 
liberal on this “i i 


dominantly con vith all or all but one of the 
items on which he had an Opinion. Others Were classified as middle-of 
the-road if they had an opinion on at least three statements. Table 3 
shows the results of the ideological part of the Survey in compariso” 
with the Operational part, 
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Table 3 


Comparison of results on ideological and operational 
scales. (Adapted from Free & Cantril, 1967, p. 32.) 


IDEOLOGICAL OPERATIONAL 


SCALE SCALE 
Completely or predominantly liberal 16% 65% 
Middle-of-the-road 34% 21% 
50% 14% 


Completely or predominantly conservative 


picture emerges. Half the American 
whereas only 14% of the American 
of its major welfare 
are liberal at the 
or predominantly 


As we see, a very different 
public is conservative in ideology, 
public would have the government pull out of any 
activities. Conversely, whereas 657% of Americans 
Operational level, only 16% were either completely 
liberal ideologically. Somebody here has cognitive schizophrenia. 

We can identify that “somebody” by combining the results of the 
Survey into a single table which shows how each group on the ideo- 


logical scale stood on the operational scale. 


Table 4 


and ideological scale combined. 


Operational scale 
il, 1967, p. rel 


(Adapted from Free & Cantri 


IDEOLOGICAL SCALE 
Liberal Middle-of-the-road Conservative 


OPERATIONAL SCALE 


Liberal 90% 78% 46% 
Middle-of-the-road 9% 18% 28% 
Conservative 1% 4% 26% 


Table 4 shows that 90% of the ideological liberals also qualified 
as liberals on the operational scale, but among ideological conservatives 
almost half ( 46%) proved to be operational liberals! Another way of 
Stating this result is to say that nearly one out of every four Americans 
(23%, that is, 46% of 50%) is an ideological conservative and at the 
Same time an operational liberal. Barry Goldwater might have fared 


much better in 1964 if he could have attacked government programs 
in general while avoiding mention of any program in particular. The 
this lesson well by 1968, when 


rte pois had apparently learned 

ment r s Nixon continued to make many 

Mice just like those on the questionnaire, 
Sing such things as increased Social Secu 


ideologically conservative state- 
while at the same time pro- 
rity benefits. 
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- iced 
There is one flaw in the Free-Cantril study. nites } one en 
that the way all the questions were worded, anyon X KOPE p 
roved of statements on the operational scale wou s 
ibera!” whereas anyone who agreed with state 
scale would be classified e ae ae 
i -sou a 
Tordi iat grade neat a up lag inconsistent in this der? 
Ce shows that such individuals do exist; they S SÉ 
“yea-sayers” (Couch & Kenniston, 1960). I think it is Gas 4 oe ere 
many of the individuals in the Free-Cantril study who enc sg béi me 
classified as both ideological conservatives and operational h ond oh? 
simply pleasant people who tended to agree with anything the a apes 
said that seemed reasonable; they were yea-sayers. Perhaps it is 


accurate to say that such people are nonconsistent or nonlogical rather 
than that they are inconsistent or illogical. 

Of course, for purposes 
many Americans ended 
and operational liber. 


i ical 
ments on the ideologica 
sequently, a person who 

H amining 
ement without examining 


of my argument it doesn’t matter why ne 
up simultaneously as ideological eent 
als. Whether they are truly inconsistent or a y 
nonconsistent (yea-sayers), the fact remains that at least 2 % of the 

ican people, unlike the intellectu č 
mt ey la vorry about the consistenc) 
of their opinions, and Spend little or no time thinking about the SC 
presuppositions and implications which distinguish one political orienta 
tion from another,” 

Thus, I would sugge: 
their place, but what we 
when such necds arise, 
theories for 


als who make up consistency theo- 
ntion to issues, rarely y 


st that Consistency theories are all right S 
need is a good theory of nonconsistency, And 
I consult Robert Ab 


celson, the psychologist with 
all occasions,1 


OPINION MOLECULES: TOWARD 


Abelson (1968) suggests that 
are often composed of enc 
molecule 


A THEORY OF NONCONSISTENCY 


an individual’s beliefs 


and attitudes 
‘apsulated, isolate 


d “opinion molecules.” Each 
an attitude, and (3) a per- 
> as Abelson like: 
> a feeling, and 
n my Uncle Charlie h 
fact]. You know, I fe 
at too much [feeling], and 


s to put it, each 


a following. For example: 
ad back trouble, 


el that chir 
Tm not 


at whe: he was cured 
by a chiropractor [ Opractors have been 
sneered ashamed to say so because 
1Abelson has already been ¢ 
Psycho-logic, as the discov 
and as an editor of the D 
to be a consistency theoris 


‘ited in this book 


4 ord 
IS one of the men wha coined the wor 


erer of alternative Strategies for removing inconsistency: 
Ognitive consistence sourcebook, He 


4 EE 
x S © is often conside r 
t. Fortunately, he would rather be right than consistent. 
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I know a lot of people who feel the same way [following] 7 Or, “Nobody 
on this block wants to sell to Negroes [following], and neither do I 
[feeling]. The property values would decline [fact].” 

Opinion molecules serve such a simple function that psychologists 
have usually ignored them. They are conversational units. They give 
us something coherent to say when a particular topic comes up in 
conversation. Accordingly, they do not need to have logical inter- 
connections between them, and they are notoriously invulnerable to 
argument because of their isolated, molecular character. I suspect that 
the majority of our knowledge comes packed in little opinion molecules 
like these, just waiting for the topic to come up. 

In conclusion: (1) It’s a fact that there is more nonconsistency in 
heaven and earth than is dreamt of in our psychological theories; (2) I 
feel that the “opinion molecule” theory applies even to intellectuals— 
more often than they would like to think; and (3) I’m not ashamed to 
say so because I know Robert Abelson feels the same way. 


THE EMOTIONAL FOUNDATIONS OF 5 
BELIEFS AND ATTITUDES 


So far, our exploration of beliefs and attitudes has be 
confined to the area above the neck. Beliefs 
implied, are to be found in the brain. But our intuitions tell us that our 
stronger opinions seem to have roots extending into lower regions as 
well. At least, the Republicans for Goldwate 


they proclaimed from platform and poster that “ 
he’s right!” 


hastened to 


en largely 
and attitudes, it has been 


‘in your heart you know 
other persuasion who 


nuts!” And then there 
gures who possess charisma,” a substance 
ences our vote through more exotic, but as yet 


en we are emotional for any 
ake place in our bodies. 
` We perspire more freely; 
pils of our eyes dilate; and 
ions can be accompanied by 
is so weak that the individual 
rnal responses of the emotion. For example, the so-called 
instruments for measuring the 
pany the mild anxiety or guilt 


ated the presuma 
40 
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sexual attraction, and mild sexual arousal was probably part of the total 
emotional response evoked by the pictures. The emotional components 
of negative attitudes have also been detected physiologically. In one 
such experiment, the subjects were known to be either prejudiced or 
unprejudiced against Negroes (Porier & Lott, 1967). The study was 
disguised as a routine experiment which required the subject to be 
connected to physiological measuring equipment. One of the instruments 
measured the subject’s galvanic skin response (GSR), a common index 
of emotionality which detects changes in the resistance of the skin to the 
passage of a very weak electrical current. In the course of the experi- 
ment, a Negro research assistant was instructed to adjust the electrodes 
and to “inadvertently” touch the subject as he did so. Prejudiced sub- 
jects showed greater physiological responses (GSR’s) when they were 
touched than did unprejudiced subjects. The experiment further showed 
that the prejudiced subjects were not merely reacting to being touched 
but to being touched by a Negro. 
In the Porier and Lott experiment, prejudiced subjects were actually 
Confronted with the object of their prejudice, but a related experiment 
by Cooper (1959) demonstrated that the emotional components of an 
attitude can be present even if the actual object of the attitude is not. 
The attitudes of subjects in Cooper’s study were either favorable or 
unfavorable toward a number of ethnic groups. Each subject’s GSR was 
measured as the experimenter read aloud a number of complimentary or 
derogatory statements about the various ethnic groups. Stronger emo- 
tional reactions occurred whenever complimentary statements were 
made about disliked ethnic groups or derogatory statements were made 
about favored groups than when the same statements were made about 
More neutral groups. se 
Emotional reactions like these are made, not born, and it is impor- 
tant to discover how the links between emotions and objects are forged. 
How do we acquire emotional responses to particular objects and per- 
sons and even to verbal statements about those objects and persons? 
Two processes appear to provide the answer: classical conditioning and 


Ser i N P 
mantic generalization. 


ue ACQUISITION OF EMOTIONAL RESPONSES: 
LASSICAL CONDITIONING 


i itioni investi- 
The process of classical or Pavlovian conditioning was first in 


Sated intensively by the Russian physiologist Ivan Pavlov (1849-1936). 
In this procedure a stimulus, called the unconditioned stimulus, is se- 
lected which automatically elicits some physiological response. For 
example, Pavlov used meat powder as the unconditioned stimulus 
cause it automatically elicits salivation when placed in the mouths 
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i i : the 
f dogs. He then demonstrated that any arbitrary E = sc 3 
b i ver to elicit salivatio 
e, could be given the power V ; 
beat of a metronome, co d te aaa a 
i e d t prior to the presenta 
7 resented simultaneously or just pr na Gg 
SN ett That is, after several paired dë of GE 
mie t S the metr 
S t powder, the sound o d 
tronome beat and the mea p 5 a hs ean 
Se was sufficient to elicit salivation, The arbitrary Stimulus, in 
case the metronome beat, is called the conditioned stimulus. 


Humans, too, are susceptible to classical conditioning. For ee 
when the human body is exposed to cold, one of the Se py Ss 
logical reactions is the constriction of the small blood Kees te a 
body surface. Menzies (1937) was able to condition this oe 
the sound of a buzzer by sounding it at the same time the su = $ 
hand was immersed in a container of ice water. After several Les 
of cold water and buzzer, the buzzer alone was able to produce the Wee 
constriction. Recent research, particularly research done in the apa) 
Union, has indicated that many responses of our internal organs e 
nearly all the physiological indices of emotion can be conditione 
through variations of the basic classical conditioning procedure. 

The relevance of classical c 
more apparent when we realize that words and e 
become conditioned stimuli capable of e 
sponses in an individual. This w: 
and Brogden (1943), who chang 
above by eliminating the 
the experimente 
ice water, Even 


onditioning to human behavior becomes 
ven thoughts can 
liciting internal emotional re- 
as shown experimentally by Roessler 
ed the ice water experiment described 
buzzer and simply substituting a word which 
r said aloud as he plunged the subject’s hand into the 


tually the word alone came to elicit the vasoconstriction: 
The operation of a lie dete 

Tesponses can be 
ever we lied 


act that emotional 
and thoughts. When- 
punished, and this punishment auto" 
egative physiological responses associated with 
time we have become adults, lying has be- 
same physiological 
muli of punishment 
s to lying are what the “lie 


original unconditioned stir 


are not present. These conditioned response 


detector” detects, 


We are all familiar with an even more 


conditioning: “dirty” words, We all know 
whom these words elicit such strong e 
cannot bring themselves to say 
do say them, they blush, anoth 


common example of classical 
people (perhaps yourself) for 
motional responses that they 


them aloud, even in private, Or if they 
er classically conditioned response with 
'For further discussion, see Walker, Conditioning and Instrumental Learning, 1967. 
in this series, 
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which we are all familiar, Such words have acquired their eliciting 
power as conditioned stimuli because, like lying, they bring punish- 
ment in our culture. 


THE TRANSMISSION OF EMOTIONAL RESPONSES: 
SEMANTIC GENERALIZATION 


itself does not explain how the emotional 


Classical conditioning by 
ated. It seems unlikely, for 


components of beliefs and attitudes are cre: 
example, that everyone who dislikes Negroes in our society has under- 
gone a conditioning procedure in which a Negro became the condi- 
tioned stimulus by being paired with electric shock or some other aver- 
sive unconditioned stimulus. In fact, many prejudiced individuals have 
never even encountered the objects of their prejudice; and, as we saw 
above, prejudiced individuals can have emotional responses just to 
complimentary verbal statements about disliked ethnic groups. It ap- 
pears, then, that when we pick up the verbal or cognitive components 
of beliefs and attitudes, we must somehow be “catching” the emotional 
reactions as well. And if the emotional reactions are “contagious” in 
this way, then language must somehow be the transmitting medium. 
This is, in fact, the case, and the process underlying it is called semantic 
generalization. 


When a response has been classically 
other similar stimuli will also evoke the same response. For example, 


Hovland (1937) conditioned the galvanic skin response (GSR) of human 
Subjects to an auditory tone of a particular pitch, using a mild electric 
shock as the unconditioned stimulus. He then found that tones of higher 
and lower pitch could also elicit the GSR; the further the pitch was from 
the original one, the less the response. This phenomenon is called gen- 
Cralization and occurs automatically whenever a response is classically 
conditioned. The most interesting point for our purposes, however, is 
that humans show gencralization to stimuli which are similar to the 
Conditioned stimulus not just in physical characteristics, but in meaning. 
For example, with human subjects ‘a GSR conditioned to the sound of a 
bell may also be elicited by the sight of a bell or by the spoken word 
bell.” If conditioned to the word “hell,” human subjects will generalize 
to the word “gong.” This is the kind of generalization that is called 
Semantic generalization. By means of it, emotional responses can general- 
Ier from objects to words from words to objects, and from words to other 
Words with similar meanings: It is the crucial process by which classical 
ae can create the emotional components of beliefs and atti- 

es. 


e connection between semantic 8° 
y illustrated in an experiment conducte 


conditioned to some stimulus, 


neralization and attitudes is 


Nice d by the Soviet psychologist 
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e : 8 sian 
Volkova (1953). She conditioned salivation > Ser E ‘ 
s £ sing cranbe uree as the u: S 
See SE Sé eei ag subject’s mouth via a ean 
ge experimenter said “good” aloud. After a few trials, the boat sen! 
by itself began to elicit the salivation. “Good had té SN Ce 
stimulus. Then Volkova demonstrated that sentences like eg a: 
pioneer helps his comrade” also produced salivation, whereas ser 
like “The fascists destroyed many cities” did not. 


Thus, in her experiment, Volkova first caused the word “good = 
become a conditioned stimulus and then demonstrated that sal 
attitude statements simultaneously acquired the power to elicit, sa Zi 
tion. The response had generalized from one verbal stimulus (“ goo! 


5 i is is whe > mean 
to others along a dimension of common meaning. This is what we mea 
by semantic generalization, the transmission of 
through the medium of language. 


Volkova’s experiment provides a basis for suggesting that ye 
pick up emotional components of a prejudice through purely e 
means without ever having come into contact with the objects of e 
prejudice. The social environment can, in effect, perform yaliko 
experiment by using words and phrases that already carry o 4 
connotations for us from previous conditioning experiences; these SG? 
and phrases have already become conditioned stimuli. When they ar 
used to describe and characterize members of ethnic minorities, they 
transfer their emotional Tesponses along with their meanings. A 

Two psychologists, Arthur and Carolyn Staats (1958), checked ths 
hypothesis more directly by working with the names of six nationalities: 
German, Swedish, Italian, French, Dutch, and Greek. Subjects in their 


experiment were t o learn lists of words. In the 
critical “conditioni 


a conditioned response 


evaluative meanin 
Swedish was followed by a word with 
(eg; bitter, ugly, 
Swedish was follow: 


owed by a word with a positive 

ft, healthy), and the word 
a negative evaluative meaning 
reversed for a second group: 
itive words and Dutch by negative words. 
ity names were always followed by neutral words 
and Swedish played the role of 
d negative words were the un- 
ably already had the power to 


i, and the positive an 
conditioned stimuli 


elicit emotional rea 


Xperiment, each sub 


ject rated how he felt about 
on a set of seve 


n-point scales. For example, he 
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was asked to rate German on a seven-point scale ranging from “unpleas- 
ant” to “pleasant.” (The results from subjects who became aware that 
the experimenters were trying to condition them were not included 
in the final analysis.) The results supported the hypothesis of the experi- 
ment: the group that had heard favorable words in conjunction with 
Dutch rated it as very pleasant, good, etc., whereas they expressed 
negative feelings about Swedish on the same scales. As predicted, the 
ratings for the other group were reversed. Although it is still a logical 
leap from the results of this study to the conclusion that ethnic-group 
prejudice is formed by an analogous process, I am willing to conclude 
that classical conditioning and semantic generalization do play such a 
role in establishing some of the emotional components of prejudice. 


THE ELIMINATION OF EMOTIONAL RESPONSES: 
EXTINCTION 


As a practical matter, eliminating the emotional components of 
beliefs and attitudes is often of more concern than creating them. 
Therapists often seek to remove the anxiety or other emotional reactions 
of their clients, and social psychologists are sometimes called upon to 
recommend strategies for decreasing antagonistic racial feelings. Obvi- 
ously these are complex tasks that involve more than just physiological 
reactions, but such reactions are still part of the total belief or attitude 
that must be directly or indirectly modified. One direct procedure for 
modifying emotional reactions experimentally is called extinction, a 
Procedure first analyzed intensively by Pavlov. Ce A 
_ After conditioning has been established, extinction of the coni i- 
tioned response can be effected by presenting the conditioned stimulus 
repeatedly without pairing it with the unconditioned stimulus. If dogs 


have been conditioned to salivate at the sound of ler y Se 
Meat sae imulus, repeated presentati 

at powder as jtioned stimulus, rep d 
S er ae ithe ge mount of saliva- 


e buz: g wder will cause the a 
tion to oe mag the buzzer no longer has any measur- 
able effect, Although the procedure is fairly straightforward, ma theo- 
‘tical explanation is still a matter of controversy.” Most psycho opon 
elieve that extinction is not a mere passive disappearance of the emo- 
tional response, but is instead an active inhibition of the ge or = 
e Process “af learning some altern #hich; Antex 


ative response V 

With th 
e conditi d l 
SE tinction phenomenon 1n the 


Case Ge are already acquainted wes the = WE arsenal së- 
Se of “dirty” wi them frequenty: A 
Do dirty” words. If we use as begin to 8 ound neutral to us. 


S to them extinguish, and the wor 


“See Ww ] Learning, pP- 67-76. 


alker, Conditioning and Instrumenta 
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e Se ical— 
The phenomenon of extinction thus suggests a sound psy chologic e 
H M excessive USC 
— t against the free and excessive 
osed to moral—argumen ; E 
SÉIER and obscenity in our daily conversation. If we ee such o 
ae scabularies of words with emotiona 
frequently, we deplete our voca ila a 
ae CN Sëezge becomes so emotionally flattened that nothing is 
unch; ` 

Gg tap for the ripe occasion when we yearn for some e 
Similarly, since our internal physiology ce: 
are “nasty,” we can easily forget that the 
in others. You have probably he 
soldier home on leave who startle 

the £ g butter.” 


Temporary extinction, called adaptation, also occurs over ee 
intervals of time. For example, when reading a modern novel, we SEH 
to the taboo words after a while and display little or no SET 
response to them, but our emotional reactions reappear when the same 
words are used in a different context. Imagine, for example, how your 
internal physiology might have jumped a few seconds ago if the pub- 
lisher had not overruled me and deleted the taboo word in the previous 
paragraph. 

And even though I strongly 
must admit that it provides an cl 
making: the deletion reflects the 


—to which you have probably a 
“offensive” in the 


liciting power. 
ases to “tell” us that the words 
y still elicit emotional reactions 
ard the apocryphal story about the 
s his family with a bland “Please pass 


object to this bit of silly censorship, I 
egant example of the very point I ain 
publisher’s fear that such taboo words 


dapted in works of fiction—might be 
context of a book like this. When 
conditioned responses to taboo w 


publisher's classically conditioned 

Over time the emotional me 
parallel changing beliefs and 
with those words, Conditioning, extinctio 


place through the medium of mediated gene 
of Synonyms for the word “Ne 


all of us, except overt bigots, 


and if our classically 
ords extinguish further, so will the 
sensitivity to those responses. 

anings to words change in ways that 
attitudes toward the concepts associated 
n, and reconditioning take 
ralization. The recent history 
gro” provides an excellent example. Almost 


have strong negative reactions to the word 
“nigger.” Over the years, some of the older Southern politicians have 


switched from “nigger” to “nigra” in their public utterances, and they 
switch to “Negro” as soon as they begin to hunt for national constituen- 
cies. If you are over 35 (black or white) and re 


you are probably still emotionally comfortable 
ored,” but the term “black” probably bothers 
were a variant of “nigger.” On the othe: 
are sympathetic to the newer militant mood, “black” is indeed beautiful, 
whereas “colored” elicits all the disgust associated with the past (“Them 
colored folk sure do like watermelon”). No civil rights organization 
founded today would ever call itself the “National Association for the 


asonably conservative. 
with the adjective “col- 
you just as much as if it 
r hand, if you are under 35 or 
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Advancement of Colored People.” As you probably know, the emotional 
connotations of “Negro” are currently undergoing the same transforma- 
tion as “colored.” The word remains fairly neutral in formal or tech- 
nical writing (“The Negro research assistant was instructed to touch 
the subject . . .” “White attitudes toward the Negro showed a 20% 
change ...”), but in discussions specifically related to the racial issue, 
it has acquired negative connotations, and the term “black” is more 
popular. Only “black” retains some of the emotional bite and sharpness 


appropriate to the new militancy. 


EXTINCTION THERAPY 

ditioning processes described above are 
accompaniments to changes in 
findings are often put to direct 
on is no exception. 
merged which at- 
and situations 


The extinction and recon 
essentially unplanned; they occur as 
related beliefs and attitudes. But scientific 
and deliberate use, and the phenomenon of extincti 
For example, a new school of psychotherapy has e 
tempts to remove negative emotional responses to objects 
through extinction procedures. (These are sometimes called counter- 
Conditioning procedures since extinction is often viewed as the learning 
of an alternative response which displaces the conditioned response. ) 
The patient is first taught deep relaxation techniques; he is then asked 
to picture a series of situations, each one resembling more closely than 
the previous one the real situation to which he has an aversion. He 
Practices the relaxation responses as each successive stimulus situation 
's imagined until he is able to relax (show no anxiety) to the thought 
of the actual situation he fears. Proponents of this method of therapy 
claim that it extinguishes or inhibits the negative emotional responses 
of the patient when he is actually placed in the situation he has previ- 


ously shunned, and their published reports support this assertion. Some 
d the theoretical claim that the tech- 


nction procedures in the laboratory. 
tient is merely asked to imagine the 
being confronted with the real 
h procedures are analo- 
hat the ability of the 
imagined to the 
n. The contro- 
Breger & Mc- 


Se however, have questioned ` 
The, Kë really analogous to exti 
slaat ject to the fact that the pa 
stimu SE he fears rather than actually 
gie us situation. It may be, however, that suc’ 
atin to laboratory extinction procedures and t a 
E GC to transfer his physiological relaxation from t e 
Cal situation is a reflection of semantic generalizatio 
Ka is still a lively one in the field. (See, for example, 
"eh, 1965, 1966; Rachman & Eysenck, 1966. ) 


UNINTENTIONAL EXTINCTION THERAPY 


to Wa should not jump to the conclusi! 
extinguish negative emotional response 


t it is always desirable 


on tha! 
Most 


s to aversive situations. 
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of us, for example, feel a certain amount of anxiety and revulsion toward 
brutality and violence, and it is precisely this revulsion which motivates 
us to suppress brutality and violence in our society. In other words, 
such emotional reactions are one of the psychological mechanisms upon 
which society relies for controlling violence. Until society can devise 
more effective ways of controlling violence, it is probably premature 
to tranquilize our feelings of revulsion toward it. 

Thus, there is a sound psychological reason for objecting to the 
unnecessary display of violence in films and on television. Because such 
violence is not actually paired with pain for us viewers, a circumstance 
which would condition us to dislike violence all the more, our condi- 
tioned emotional Tesponses gradually extinguish; our tolerance for vio- 
lence increases, It seems reasonable to suppose that as our collective 
tolerance increases, public opposition to displays of violence diminishes, 
permitting the media to introduce even more graphic materials and, 
in effect, to initiate a new round of “extinction therapy.” In fact, this 
process seems apparent to me in television news broadcasts of Vietnam 
battle Scenes. The networks remove any material which is too objec- 
tionable to the public (that is, material which might maintain our 
emotional revulsion against violence) but they retain as much of the 

can “comfortably” tolerate. You will recognize that 
an extinction therapist would proceed if he wanted 
to put up with an ever-increasing amount of vio- 
iety, we should conclude 
the social costs of having 


g e e a mass 
media on the gro et ee fe oe cope 
Cited ty en people have to violence and brutality, how do ae 

» Propose to censor scenes of a 
rounds? it ha tik 
violence and brutality, I do like Ee and DE es I 
i reactions to the first two and remov- 
the last two, Perhaps you agree. But 
mselves derive from the principle 0 
r that matter, Such 
censorship arguments 
fe-loving innocents 
» and the district attorney 


MOTIONAL RESPONSES 


question is how d : In our heart we know we're right. The 
s o we know what’s in our heart? How do. we mat 
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what we feel about something? This question is rarely asked because 
the answer seems so obvious: we just do! That is, we assume that we 
have direct and unerring knowledge of all our internal states, including 
our beliefs and attitudes. This is, of course, just another way of saying 
that most of our beliefs about our own internal states are first-order 
primitive beliefs. They would seem to require no justification beyond a 
citation of direct experience which, in this case, includes internal as 
well as external experience. We hold a nonconscious zero-order faith 
in the credibility of our “internal” sense that is comparable in every 
way to our implicit trust in the credibility of our sensory experiences of 
the outside world. 

But we should be more cautious. When it comes to inner knowl- 
edge, our implicit trust is not always justified, and we are far less 
capable of recognizing and labeling inner states than we imagine. We 
can maintain our naive faith and not be forced to confront our incom- 
petence in this regard only because people know better than to call upon 
us to make internal identifications which we have not been explicitly 
trained to make. (“Is it your spleen or your liver which is tingling, Mrs. 
Jones?” ) It is my view that, with very few exceptions, internal identifica- 
tions that we have not been taught remain internal identifications that 
we cannot make. Self-knowledge, I shall argue, comes to us from 


Without. Let us see why. 


THE ORIGINS OF SELF-PERCEPTION 


In order to identify and name thin 
Must initially have someone else around t 
Play the game of “pointing and naming,” who will teach the child to 
distinguish between objects and events that appear similar and to label 

em with different descriptions. The problem, which does not occur to 
ast people as a problem, is to understand how it is that a child learns 
$ identify and describe his internal states and feelings to which nobody 


etse has access. 

Lang Part of the answer is “metaphor. i 
© able to label some internal event automati mee 
“Strowed from a description of the outside world. “Butterflies in the 
Stomach” is a common example, and I have heard of one child who 
jseribed the prickly sensation in a foot which had “fallen asleep” as 


„Celing like “ginger ale when I hold the glass to my face.” But tie oe 
m which metaphors can be used are exceptions. Most of the time, the 


i is internal states in 
d must be explicitly taught how to describe his ir 
1 ibe his outer environment: someone 


nd here’s the rub, for mommy and 


the inner world they are teaching 
t resort to a kind of guess- 


gs in his environment, a child 
o help him, someone who will 


” That is, occasionally a child will 
cally by using a metaphor 


Must be 
daddy d 


the o not have direct access to 


child to describe, and hence, they mus 
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; j » that his 
k. For example, the first time they teach the child to know be 
me is “hurting,” they must be sure that his head is, n ee Sit 
E hi is itchi his foot throbbing. And since 
er than that his scalp is itching or his ing, a oe 
äerch Se direct access to such private lee Ter ge Ke 
i i d f the child’s internal states DE 
itably base their knowledge o i mia ; B 
Tee ils cues. They must see the child bump his head, me Se ec a 
é wound, for example. But whatever cues they use must nece ss ër? 
outside, not inside, the child. As one precocious 5-year-old pr i SE 
mother (who kept asking him how he was feeling after the ; a E 
signs of an allergic reaction had disappeared): “Don’t e 3 we 
could be inside of me? Then you would know how I was fee ing, b 


? d ie vou and 
now you can only ask me, and I can be wrong or I might lie to you a 
you'd never know.”8 


‘ SE WE 
The fact that others must teach us to describe our internal percep 


tions on the basis of external cues has even given rise to paite phi 
problems. For example, consider the hypothetical case of an race 
who is “miswired” so that he sees blue whenever anyone else vane 
yellow and vice versa. Such a person would always apply the San 
“blue” and “yellow” in the “correct” Wways—that is, in the ways vag 
ate to the external cues—because others used those cues to teach i S 
which words to use in the first place. As a result, there is no by d 
which he or anyone else could ever discover the discrepancy. (Yo 
may have to thin 


DÉI ay even 
k about that for a while, but it’s true. You may ev 
be such an individual! ) 


Thus, we have learned to identify 


because outside observers first inferred those states from observable 
external cues and then taught us how to label the internal situation ER 
they assumed was accompanying those cues, Injury—pain—tears; exte i 
nal cause—internal state—external effect. These are the correlations upo 
which individual] A’s knowledge of individual B’s internal states is based- 


ms 5 ch 
These are, therefore, the correlations upon which individual B’s know 
edge of his own internal states is based. 


i a, aly 
many of our internal states onl) 


THE SELF-PERCEPTION HYPOTHESIS 


pothesis of this Gg 
ernal states, an individual partially relies a 
y infer his internal states: 


xternal cues tha 


In other words, we may think that we are always re a 
nal states directly, but we “cheat” and peek outside to look at the same 
clues that others look at when they want to know our internal states: 
Furthermore, we are usually unaware that we do so. Let us look at 
some evidence for this hypothesis, 


$ inter- 
ading our inte 


“The child is Aq 


es : sued 
am Zimbardo, who, his Psychologist father assures me, discover 
this fact of self-perception on his own, (But 


I published first, Adam.) 
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One of the most famous of the experiments which can be inter- 
preted in this way was conducted by Stanley Schachter and Jerome 
Singer (1962). In this experiment, subjects were injected with a drug 
similar to adrenalin, a drug which speeds up the heart, causes perspira- 
tion, changes the breathing, and, gencrally, provokes the internal physio- 
logical reactions that accompany strong emotions. The subjects, how- 
ever, were not informed of the true effects of the injection. They were 
placed in a waiting room with a confederate of the experimenter while 
the drug took effect. The confederate pretended to be another subject 
who was going through the experiment; and for some of the subjects 
he pretended to be very angry. He muttered about a questionnaire they 
had been given to fill out, grumbled out loud about the experiment, 
and finally threw his questionnaire into a wastebasket and stomped out. 
For other subjects, the confederate pretended to be very happy, played 
basketball” with wads of paper and the wastebasket, twirled a hula 
hoop, and tried to get the subject to join in the fun. Following these 
Sessions with the confederate, all subjects were asked to assess their 
wn emotional moods. Schachter and Singer were interested in discover- 
ing how the combination of internal and external cues would affect the 
subjects perceptions of his own emotionality. The experiment was also 
repeated with subjects who had not been given the drug but had been 
given a placebo injection of saline solution, which has no effect on 
internal physiological reactions. 
o The results showed that subjects w. 
Placebo perceived themselves to be re 
ae with the confederate regardless of ho 
haved, But subjects who had been injecte 
quite different, eH a who had been with the angry confederate de- 
scribed their own mood as one of anger; those who had been with the 
fy confederate felt slightly “euphoric” and happy. In other words, 
chachter and Singer demonstrated that they could evoke self-descrip- 
tions of emotional states as disparate as anger and euphoria from sub- 


lects in whom identical states of physiological arousal had been i 
e eded the internal cues provided by the 
re in an emotional state, but the 


emotion they were experiencing 
f the situation—that is, upon 


ho had been injected with the 
Jatively unemotional after the 
ow the confederate had 
d with the drug felt 


Ger The subjects clearly ne 
More R identify the fact that they we 
Was Peis discrimination of which 

> Sependent upon the external cues 0 


the l 
behavior d derate. H 
of the confede t even drugged subjects 


Finally, Schachter and Singer report tha 


; i > knew ahead of time 
not descri s as emotional if they kne r 
what ier cribe themselves a hese subjects had an alternative 


exp] actions to expect from the drug. T a ee 

di P anation—the drug—for the internal cues they exper r 
T i ain we see 

zu not interpret their internal states as apoti eg Ze 

Cs from our external environment weigh heavily in dr £ 


VE iiion 
Perceive and interpret our internal states. 


diq 
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Evidence for the external-cue ao of a ee 
also be found in situations less exotic than oe ane SCH 
For example, Schachter (1968) has suggested tha "ebe 

i r too often because they do not rely pi 
bene ee kaded themselves that they are hungry, but m 
a rely primarily upon external circumstances. Schachter and say 
his colleagues (Schachter & Gross, 1968) obtained ma pe Dei 
suggestion in a clever study in which both obese and a su See 
were required to sit quietly in a room for 30 minutes with S e 
to do. The room contained a clock which was rigged to run fas GH 
some subjects and slow for others. The experimenter left the room ie 
the clock read 5:05 P.M. When he returned a half hour later, the € gen 
read 6:05 for some subjects but only 5:20 for others. Each subject Lem 
then allowed to have a snack from a box of crackers. The box of cracke 
was later weighed to see how much the subject had eaten. ? 

The results showed that obese subjects ate more crackers when t 


clock read 6:05 than they did when it only read 5:20. In other = 
obese subjects utilized the apparent time of day (about dinner time 
as the cue to tell them hov 


w hungry they were. Normal subjects an 
not do this. (In fact, normal-weight subjects actually ate fewer crackers 
when the clock read 6:05; 


a few of them commented that they didnt 
want to spoil their appetites for dinner!) 

If obese individuals real 
normal individuals, as this s 
be better able to tolerate fo 


the external cues are remove 


ly do rely less upon internal cues SCH 
tudy suggests, then they should a 
od deprivation than normal individuals 


t 
d. Schachter and his colleagues also though 
of this possibility (Goldman, Jaffa, & Schachter, 1968). They discovere 


in their study that obese Jews were more likely to fast on Yom ae 
the Jewish Day of Atonement, than were normal-weight Jews. Furthe 


‘om 
more, the more time obes nt in the Synagogue (away ec? 
as for them to fast. The are 

rried their (internal) hunger cu 


them, being in the synagogue ha 
do with the difficulty of the fast, 


annot be taken for eraf 
n claim that they had to ag? 
and even if they kung 
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who are willing to risk the possible medical consequences of using 
LSD to explore inner space tell us that their private “trips” are literally 
indescribable. Such an admission (boast?) may well be a tribute to the 
novelty of the LSD experience, but in itself it hardly constitutes per- 
suasive evidence for a new process of obtaining insightful self-knowledge. 

I am a romantic at heart, but, in the head, a psychologist. In the 
final analysis, most self-knowledge must still come to us from without, 
even if a drug helps us process it differently once it is inside. 

We have been considering the self-perception of internal states in 
general, and we should expect the self-perception of attitudes to follow 
the same rules. We should find that an individual’s perception of his 
own attitudes can also be led astray if misleading external cues are 
introduced, A clever demonstration of this has been provided by Stuart 
Valins (1966). Valins conducted an experiment in which male subjects 
were shown slides of seminude women. The subjects believed that the 
experimenter was measuring their physiological reactions to the pictures, 
and they could hear what they thought was their heartbeat coming 
from a tape recorder hooked up to the measuring apparatus. Actually, 
however, a false heartbeat had been prerecorded and was being piped 
through the recorder. The recording was set so that they would hear 
the heartbeat change markedly when some of the pictures were shown 
on the screen, After the experiment, each subject was asked to rate 
how well he liked each of the pictures he had seen, and he was per- 
mitted to choose some of them to take home. , , 

Valins reports that pictures on which the heartbeat either in- 
creased or decreased markedly were rated as significantly more e 
tractive by the subjects than those on which no heartbeat change ha 
Occurred, and the subjects chose more of these “more attractive 
tures to take home. Even four to five weeks after the experiment, aa 
cts still preferred these pictures. One interpretation of this — is 
tat the subjects based their attitudes toward the pictures upon what 


Se thought were their internal reactions to them, whereas, in fact, de? 
al and had been predetermined. he 


Intern; 
al reactions” were extern ; ; 
a internal cues upon which they 


exter 
a heartbeat cues overrode any i 
ght otherwise have based their attitudes. , 
se have base a i : . a 
The supporters of Barry Goldwater's 1964 bid for the presidency 
f ge: Aen: he’s right should take 


Who - : d i 
; 10 assured us that “in your heart you know ne ie 
Jr consolation from these findings. In our hearts i maj 
i ý R S ing? 
nown. But those external cues were all so confusing eben, 
E e 
fie D T. W 
x itr 
Ké $ 
ke 2 
y 
snd 


\ A 
We Calcutta 


KS e 
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If we were to ask a friend, “Why do you eat brown bread? ws 
would not consider it unusual if he replied, “Because I like it. SI 
an answer would be satisfactory because we readily accept the ke 
that an attitude (liking) can cause a behavior (eating). This is, in an 
the prevailing view in our society: Attitudes cause behavior. This E 
underlies the frequent Suggestion that the only effective way to We 
racism is to “change the hearts and minds of men.” Thus, it is argue S 
legislation against racial discrimination will be ineffective because Gi 
will not be able to bring about the necessary attitude change: “State 
ways cannot change folkways.” S 

But the theme of this chapter is just the opposite: Behavior ane 
attitudes. That is, there is now sufficient evidence to suggest that, 
under certain conditions, one of the most effective ways to “change oe 
hearts and minds of men” is to change their behavior. In fact, this may 
even be easier than the other way around. Conventional wisdom sug: 
gests that good-will campaigns and brotherhood weeks may convince 
people to discriminate less, but there is better evidence that suggests 


» we shall look at two theories: the theory S 
self-perception theory: 
e Mu 
people agree “Why do you eat SC 
can properly ecause I like it.” I eet 
like to convince you, however, that the question, “Why do you like brow? 
bread?” fr ght to be answered with “Because I eat it.” 
THE THEORY OF COGNITI 
Leon Festinger’s the as been the most 
H k DH ay. S = t- 
influentia] of the cogniti ` ories. I have purposely pos > 
poned discussion of this because it is the only cor 
with the consistencies and incor 
avior and his beliefs or attitudes: 
: ntal evidence for the hypothes® 
ttitudes has come from the testing of this theory 
postulates, among other things. that if an indi 
54 


VE DISSONANCE 


nt experime 
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vidual is induced to engage in behavior that is inconsistent with his 
beliefs or attitudes, he will experience the discomfort of “cognitive 
dissonance,” which will motivate him to seek a resolution of that incon- 
sistency. One way he can do this is to convince himself that he actually 
believes in what he has done, that he actually holds the beliefs or atti- 
tudes implied by his behavior. In other words, the inconsistency, or 
dissonance,” between an individual’s beliefs or attitudes and his be- 
havior will motivate belief or attitude change toward cognitive con- 
sistency, This is, of course, just a variation of the basic cognitive con- 
sistency hypothesis which I discussed at length in Chapter 4. 

Arthur Cohen, decided to test the theory 
‘ dent which took place on the campus 
in the spring of 1959 (Brehm & Cohen, 1962, pp. 73-77). There had 
been a student “riot” on the campus, the New Haven police had inter- 
vened, and accusations of police brutality soon followed. The issue was 
a very bitter one, and most of the student body felt that the police 
actions were quite unjustified. For his experiment, Cohen and a class of 
his students went around the campus and selected students one at a time 
at random and asked them to write a strong, forceful essay entitled “Why 
the New Haven Police Actions Were Justified,” an essay which was to 
argue in favor of the police side of the riots. To some of these students, 
the experimenters offered $10; to others, $5; to others, $1; and to a 
final group, 50¢. Thus, each student was offered a predetermined sun 
a Money for writing the essay, and subtle pressure was applied untu 
IC agreed to comply. After writing his essay, the student indicated his 
Actual opinion of the police actions on @ questionnaire. This same 
questionnaire was used to survey the opinions of a control group, a 
group of students selected at random who had not been asked to write 
essays, Cohen was interested in discovering whether or not writing 


t : 
Ke essays caused the students to persuade themselves of their argu- 
nents—that is, to become more favorable toward the police actions. He 

her the amount of money 


Was c 
See further interested in discovering whet! ` 
Sed to induce the student to write the essay made any difference in the 


“mount of self-persuasion that took place. 
eith The results showed that students who had written GE eo a 
si er $10 or $5 subsequently expressed opinions which did not difter 
qen fcantly from the opinions expressed by the control group of stu- 
ee who had not been asked to write essays. That is, SC = ae 
Sieg for relatively large sums of money, had not persuat e! them; Gei 
the E the police had been quite unjustified. But the interesting find- 


1 f a : 
e was that subjects who had been paid only $1 ee write sg ae 
Come signi zard the po ice actions as 
nifice > orable towar k 
gniticantly more fay vere paid only 50¢ for their 


Tesu A 
lt of writing their essays. Students who V 


i A psychologist at Yale, 
by taking advantage of an inci 
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bs SE sabe 
essays became even more favorable ëss = Get che erg 
jects. In other words, the less the individual was pa thal. ob a 
dissonant” behavior a miting es Ka the more he persuz 
i e EI written! 

ER eecht seem quite surprising, maybe even the E 
of what you had anticipated, but they are exactly what Se SE bs 
cognitive dissonance predicts. According to the theory, ge" SC 
essay should produce inconsistency because, given the in ee 
initial attitudes, there is “no good reason” why he should be writi E 
such an essay. But the large sum of money removes that TRET 
for him by giving him a very good reason for writing the essay. es 
can now justify the behavior to himself, and, accordingly, there a de 
longer any “dissonance pressure” upon him to bring his attitudes ir : 
line with his behavior. There is no longer any conflict between mme 
ing in pro-police behavior and at the same time retaining an anti-po S 
attitude. On the other hand, writing the essay for little or no compen 
sation does not provide the individual with a “good reason” for his 
behavior; so he finds no convenient rationalization (such as money): 
Accordingly, he will suffer from the pressure of dissonance, or iico 
sistency, until he changes his Opinions to make them consistent with 
his behavior. He will become more favorable toward the police. In 
other words, the theory predicts that the smaller the compensation, ‘aim 
greater the dissonance, and therefore the greater the attitude change. 
These are the results of Cohen’s Yale experiment. : 

This same pattern of results has also been obtained in other experi- 
ments using different procedures and inducements, and other predic- 
tions made by the theory concerning 
sequence have also been confirmed. I 
cognitive dissonance has had a pretty good batting average, and the 
unintuitive nature of man i ictions has brought it widespread 
attention. 


o 
the “behavior causes attitudes 


Dissonance theory has also been criticized, how 
& Chapanis, 1964). One of the difficulties h 
theory experiments a: 


to other interpretati 
theory, but they are 
ing at the results, I 


ever (e.g., Chapanis 
as been that dissonance 


TI you are interested in the controversy itself, see Bem 
Bem & McConnell (1970); 


Elms (1967); Jones, Lind 
(1968); Kiesler, Nisbett. & Zanna (1969); 


Loewenton, McCauley, & Hammond (1969). 


(1965, 1967a, 1967b, 1968): 
er, Kiesler, Zanna & Breht 
Mills (1967); and Piliavin, Piliavin 
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SELF-PERCEPTION THEORY 


pe | EEN a self-perception also predicts that attitudes should 
A infers at ind ou will recall that in Chapter 5 I noted that individual 
én publicly E ividual B is experiencing some internal state by relying 
kok that d oe external cues. I attempted to argue from that 
io E a ividual B also relies on some of these same external cues 
tee kolde Gorze of what emotion he is experiencing and what attitudes 
Ge "e d the experiments and examples discussed, the external cues 
tee car ba reside in the social or physical situation in which the 
aso e e as placed. But that is not the only source of such cues. To 
Sen TVErS, the most important clues to an individual's inner states 
wer lode in his behavior. When we want to know how a person feels, 
of an mr? es how he acts. Accordingly, my theory about the origins 
hin kare ividual’s self-knowledge predicts that he might also infer his 
fact, th rnal states by observing his own overt behavior. Such is, in 
> the case. 

dio s that we observ 
push A : his hand. Furthermore, suppose 
shock f utton to terminate the shock, or 
WE sce a two seconds until it terminates aut 
other tt am, push the button; on another, we see that he does not. All 
terming hings being equal, we would infer that the shock he chose to 
he eg must have been more painful or uncomfortable than the shock 

se to endure. That is, we use his behavior as our guide to infer 


Mis ste be À 
S state of discomfort. The question is: Will the individual himself also 
discomfort of the shock? To 


us , 

a r behavior as a guide to infer the 

Bem e possibility, two of my students and I (Bandler, Madaras, & 
he p n paid volunteer subjects to undergo a series of electric shocks. 
rior ri jects were not told that all the shocks were of equal intensity. 

WH Ge each shock, we told the subject whether we preferred him to 

We p . it orto endure it but that the final choice was his. In this way 

and e e, in fact, able to control which shocks the subject terminated 

a ol "ch they endured, even though they saw themselves as having 

hoice in the matter. After each shock, the subject rated the degree 


Sacomfort from it on a 7-point scale. silat 

d € results supported the self-perception theory. Our subje D me 
ep rng as significantly more uncomfortable when they escape vn 
dhrama did when they endured them, the same inference an outsi e 
Shoe Ge would have drawn. This was true even though ae Gs 
hat h were necessarily longer than the escaped shocks. We a S oun ! 
if we ` subject had to believe he had a choice of enduring S escaping: 
is pe old him to push the escape button so that we SC bg 
eege time” when the shock came on, then he e Saa ge 
or as a guide for inferring the discomfort of the shock. This too 


e an individual receiving a series of electric 
that we know he can choose to 


he can choose to endure the 
omatically. On one shock, 


the 
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is the same inference an outside observer would make: if hie aw ën 
subject pushing the button only because the experimenter bl = 
he could not use the subject’s behavior as a basis for inferring 
degree of discomfort the shock had produced. f e 
We have always known that individual A tries to infer the interna 
states of individual B by observing B’s behavior. We now see that indi- 
vidual B looks at his own behavior to help him infer his own inner states. 
This is, of course, just a special case of the self-perception hypothesis 
discussed in Chapter 5. Now let us apply 


this hypothesis to the percep- 
tion of beliefs and attitudes, 


First, consider how we, as outside observers, infer the beliefs and 
attitudes of others. Consider, for ex: 


known figure who personally endor: 
mercial. What do we conclude 


we take his endorsement with 


ample, our reactions to some well- 
ses a product in a television com- 
about his real, private attitudes? Usually 


a grain of salt because we know he is 
being paid. That is, we are usually inclined to attribute his enthusiasm 


to cash rather than conviction. We assume that his behavior has nothing 
to do with his own private attitudes toward the product. However, 


Madison Avenue has moved to still our cynical scoffs and stifle our 
pticism by resorting to the “candid camera” technique. In 


stubborn ske 
these commercials, some barely articulate housewives or some burly 
ai 
n street or supermarket, where they 


construction workers are accosted i 
spontaneously wax enthusiastic about Aerowax or bubble about Babo. 
Our inference, the advertisers hope, is that these homey folks must 
really prefer Brand Whatever since they have no ulterior motive (like 
money) for saying so. That is, since they are not being paid for their 
praise, their endorsements more likely reflect their actual attitudes. 
This example shows that we not only use the behavior of an indi- 
vidual as a guide for inferring his beliefs and attitudes, but also take 
into account the circumstances that appear to be responsible for his 
behavior. We look at motives as well as behavior. In the case of a tele- 
vision commercial, we use the large sum of money paid to the com 
municator as a kind of “lie” signal, or cue, to tell us that his behavior 
should not be used as a basis for inferring his actual attitudes. On the 
other hand, a small payoff, or no payoff at all. Serves as a “truth” signal: 
we are more inclined to take the individual's endorsement at face value 
and use it as a guide to his actual attitudes, In general, then, we might 
guess that the smaller the sum of money paid a communicator, the more 
likely we are to infer that he holds the attitudes he is proclaiming in his 
communication. i 


YALE REVISITED 


We are now 


in a position to reinter 
did students who 


i pret the Yale experiment: Why 
Were paid the smalle 


Se 
sums of money come to believ’ 
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teradi 
the position they had advocated in their essays more than students who 
ae the larger sums of money? 
renie a yo Ka already anticipated my interpretation of these 
us fidae Bechen observers, use the payoff to a communicator to help 
municating cs or not the individual really believes what he is com- 
Error S ei may also be that the communicator himself, as a 
his Get Se the payoff as a signal to tell himself whether or not 
TE wt a te represents his true beliefs. In the Yale study, an 
behavior 2 ay been paid a large sum of money could look at his 
eniya in is that he was doing it for the money,” and hence per- 
attitude ae between his behavior and his actual attitudes. His 
dis mor Ming 5 therefore be the same as that of most other students on 
Write ae s. On the other hand, an individual who had been induced to 
hurin APE essay for little or no money could look at his be- 
vorais infer from it_(nonconsciously ) that he must be somewhat 
e toward the police actions. (“Why else would I have written 


the essay?” 
the ke ) In other words, the self-perception theory also predicts 
sults of the Yale study—the smaller the compensation, the more 
ct the position he advocated 


the fin; e 
in nal attitude of the essay writer will refle 
the essay, ) 
To tes a 
o test this interpretation, I gave some 


of the situati 
a Yay, Situation at Yale (Bem, 1965). The 
e student had been asked to write an essay supporting, the police 


acti 
5 KA 5 Sofie of the descriptions said the Yale student had been offered 
d Se aiite the essay; other descriptions said the student had been 
thatioed wae . These were the two sums that produced significantly 
Subject attitudes toward the police in the Yale experiment, All my 
ter oe WETS also told that the student had agreed to write the essay. 
judge oe the descriptions given them, my subjects were asked to 
actions = the actual attitude of the essay writer was toward the police 
Server Ka other words, each of my subjects acted like an outside ob- 
the Ya i — knew about the riot and the police actions; he knew that 
a Pros F student had accepted a particular sum of money for writing 
the th ona essay; and he was asked to use all this information to infer 
info al attitude of the Yale student. Each thus had the same kind 
Tmation that the essay writer himself had about his own be- 


Vip, 
Bou, and about the circumstances at Yale. Finally, 1 asked a separate 
oe, of students to estimate the attitude of a Yale student in general 
2 wi stima i 
ho had not been asked to write 4 


‘he 
© results of this little experiment ci 


students written descriptions 
descriptions mentioned that 


e self-perception 
ts of the “observers” in 


analys; 
ysis ł ; 
“y by showing that the attitude judgme™ 
S a i b 
Rivet were almost identical with the actual attitudes of Cohen’s 
Ss judgments in my study showed the same inverse relation- 
t Cohens study showed. In 


shi 
Pt 
the amount of money offered tha 
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other words, in my experiment, individual A looked at sier 
(the student in the Yale study) and asked himself, ‘What must this 
man’s attitude be if he is willing to behave in this fashion in this ie 
tion?” Because individual A arrived at the same answer as that arrive 

at by individual B, we have some evidence for the self-perception hy 
pothesis: individual B looks at his own behavior and arrives at his own 
attitude by implicitly and nonconsciously asking himself, What urs 
my attitude be if I am willing to behave in this fashion in this situation? 


A DIRECT TEST OF THE SELF-PERCEPTION HYPOTHESIS 


As I noted earlier, one of the difficulties with experiments like the 
Yale study is that they are often too complicated to ensure that only 
one theory can explain them. We have already seen that the Yale study 
can be interpreted in at least two ways. (A psychologist named Milton 
Rosenberg [1965] has suggested a third.) One complication in the 
Yale study is that the money payoffs can have different meanings. Thus, 
my theory suggests that the small and large amounts of money act 
respectively as “truth” or “lie” signals to the individuals, telling them 
whether or not to believe their own essays. But money can also act as 
a reward for writing the essay, a possibility that has inspired some 
psychologists to demonstrate that under some conditions the larger 
amount of money produces the greater attitude change (Janis & Gil- 
more, 1965). In other words, the self-perception hypothesis that indi- 
viduals sometimes infer their attitudes from their own behavior receives 
only indirect support from the Yale study. To obtain more direct support 
for the hypothesis, I conducted an experiment in which “truth” and 
lie” signals were “raised from birth” 
meanings would be unambiguous (Bem, 1965). 

In this expe: 
which he answ. 
tion a tape rec 
colored light. 
fully wheneve 


a training procedure i? 
nself. After each ques- 
omatically turned on 3 
wer the question truth- 
he light was green, he 
estion and say it aloud into the 
learned that he could believe 
he amber light but coul 

2 € presence of the green light. After this training 
Session, the subject was required to state attitudes I knew he disagreed 
with. For example, he had to state aloud that he thought a c , as 
very funny, whereas he had indicated before the experiment that he did 
not think it was funny at all. The tape recorder was turned on just before 
he made each statement so that one of the colored lights an on while 
he spoke. Sometimes the “truth” light was on, sieve the “lie” light 


artoon W 
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Each time after e 
E E the subject had made a statement and the recorder (and 
SR rd ean off, he was asked to indicate his true attitude 
inn re hypothesis predicted, the subjects changed 
Segen, eat 5 SE more when they made their statements in the 
fhe DEEE e ac? light than when they made their statements in 
very Bite seg A lie light. For example, if a subject said “This is a 
quently zë á Gë in the presence of the “truth” light, then he subse- 
Geen Aw the cartoon to be funnier than if he had made the 
light aro me presence of the “lie” light. In other words, the “truth” 
Bsgifeg $ just like the small sums of money in the Yale experiment, 
Sie ech rz individual that his behavior was an indication of his 
the individ a lie light acted like the large sums of money, telling 
thermore ds Hnit his behavior was irrelevant to his true attitude. Fur- 
they had. = subjects in the two-light experiment were not aware that 
lights, igen, zi their attitudes as a result of their statements or the 
s we have scen throughout this discussion of self-perception, 


the process a S 2 
ess of self-inference is not necessarily conscious. 


IN 
DUCING BELIEF IN FALSE CONFESSIONS 
ates Supreme Court rendered a 


rrogation procedures of law en- 
ersial decisions, Escobedo 
o spell out in detail the 


age SE the 1960s the United St 
orcement Ee relating to the inte 
v, lino; Ee Two of the most controv' 
safeguard and Miranda v. Arizona, attempted t ine 
tion, U s that had to be extended to a prime suspect during interroga- 
fu ly i Ee the Court-imposed guidelines, the suspect first had to be 
ie ormed of his rights. In addition, he had the right to have an 
have on present; if he could not afford an attorney, he could ask to 

ne provided for him; he also had the right to terminate the interro- 


ation + 
n at any time. Finally, if he chose to waive any of these rights, the 
ent stating that he did so freely 


Police 
and nied to obtain his written cons 
e oe being coerced. The reasoning of the Court was (1) that 
o een Amendment to the Constitution protects a man from having 
to hone against himself when on trial and (2) that if this protection is 
befor ve any substance, then it must also exist during the interrogation 
4 the trial. 
aie decisions provoked a great dea 
alance between the rights of the indiv 


Societys 
Smear right to be protected from criminals, he € 
€r of 1966, the Senate Subcommittee oP Constitutional Amend- 


Ments h 
See d (a subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee) held hearings to 
hether or not a constitutional amendment should be adopted to 


Mod; 

dify x 
$ ix Gë witnesses were 

Y or nullify the Court's decisions. A number of 


versy concerning 
jdual, on the one hand, and 
on the other. In the 


1 of contro 


the b 
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E 
i ise. aw enforcement oincia į E ; 
i peat be ae had moved too far to the n iein 
rights side of the balance (as did Truman Capote, author of = eg 
Blood, a novel about two murderers). The behavioral ein 5 Ko 
testified were, naturally enough, more sensitive to the possible ps) ei 
logical effects of interrogation and tended to approve the Court ¢ 
sions (as did a witness from the faculty of a law school). 


I was one of the behavioral scientists asked to testify before or 
subcommittee. Specifically, I was asked to discuss some of the ae 
psychological effects that the interrogation procedures might maye! e 
the beliefs and memories of the suspect himself. Could the Lenni a 
interrogation itself confuse a suspect or eyewitness by gaan | “4 
memory of the events about which he is being questioned? Cou S 2 
unethical interrogator lead an innocent suspect to believe in a fals 


confession he might be induced to make? In short, whe 
become believing?? 


n might saying 


It seemed to me that part of the answer to this question was pie 
vided by the Yale experiment and my laboratory experiment with the 
“truth” and “lie” lights. These studies Suggested that saying becomes 
believing whenever an individual makes statements under conditions 
in which he expects himself to be telling the truth. Thus, it occurred to 
me that a man might also be confused or misled by false statements OF 
false confessions made under “truth” conditions. To test this possibility, 
I conducted another experiment (Bem, 1966a) with “truth” and “lie 
lights, But unlike the earlier experiment, the subjects were first required 
to perform some act (“crime”) about which they could be questioned 
later. For this purpose, each subject was given a list of 100 common 
nouns and an alphabetical list containing 50 of those nouns. He was 
asked to cross out every word on the master list which also appeared on 
the alphabetical list, In other words, his “crime” consisted of crossing 
out some words and not crossing out others. Each subject then went 
through the preliminary training session described earlier, in which he 
learned to make true statements whenever the 
on and false statements whenever the 


he was required to make stateme: 
Was require: 


amber recording light was 
green recording light was on. Then 
nts about the 100 nouns. Sometimes he 
d to state aloud that he had crossed out a word and somt- 


“The discussion in the rem 
the subcommittee (Bem, 

necessarily had to focus on 
not expected to be a “hal 


ainder of this s e 
1966b). You sh n mind that my testimony 
issues concerning A 
anced” 


tion of the suspect and w° 
E dhis bias. Tra Presentation of both sides of the controversy, Beca s 
of a pa tried ia maintain a careful distinction helweeti ing panasles: 18 2 
scientist and my remarks as a private citizen. . : 1) gn 2 
H e Ger KR n. a practice ave a » sustal 
this hook I ce I have tried te 
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times to state 
oul ih e geg? Ge he had not crossed out a word (e.g, “I did not cross 
had to make bee p to the subject, half the statements he 
ee ee eit e, and half were false. Again, the colored lights 
ics cat un enrad Fa tape recorder so that sometimes the amber light 
ee? ër Ria 4 is confession and sometimes the green light. After 
recalled —— e subject indicated on a sheet of paper whether he 
bëftegte hers g = the word or recalled not crossing it out. He also 
Seas af on sure e was that his memory was correct. For the pur- 
wots parison, the subject was also asked about a number of 
a, hat had not been mentioned in his confessions. 
light “a SE of this study showed that in the presence of the “lie” 
Set e e ccs had no effect. The subjects were able to re- 
that a eae accurately as they remembered when asked about words 
“truth” light SECH in their confessions. But in the presence of the 
MOE ‘entire ds se confessions were believed: the subjects made many 
estingly she recall and were far less sure of their memories. Inter- 
ue: ‘hs yt were equally misled by true statements they had 
the one presence of the lie” light. The statements were true, but 
fo E those in which the subjects had learned to distrust 
experiment e they did not believe their statements. As in the earlier 
Deen, he subjects were not aware of the systematic effects of the 
ns or the lights on their ability to recall their actions. This 


experi 

me : 

cin tot then, confirmed my hunch that the process of self-persuasion 
a man’s recall of events if he is required to utter false state- 


Ments ú 
d under “truth-telling” conditions. 
s 
I told the Senate subcommittee a 


Plainin 
g this experiment, it is conceivable that elements of the experi- 
present during an actual interro- 


dings of any police interrogation 
age citizen because 
her honest citizen 
circumstances. As a result, he is 
to be affected by his 
makes in otherwise truthful 
as being true. Furthermore, 
d distorted statements by 
E (“She was carrying 
beliey, vm purse, wasn’t she?”) E i can also be brought to 
© any initial inaccuracies in counts through the same 

did see her carrying a brown purse” is 
» in that it is subject 


‘oss out the wor 
persuasion. 


fter demonstrating and ex- 


is very likely 


an elicit inaccurate an 


pful” hints. 


exact] For example, “I 
to i analogous to “I did cr 

Then kind of distortion through self- 
llel D another technique an interrogator can 
el in the “false confession” experiment. Just as 


employ that has a 


Paral 
I trained the sub- 
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jects to use the amber light as a “truth” signal by having them always 
tell the truth when it was on, so too a skillful interrogator could set up 
all the cues of an interrogation as “truth” signals. He could do this by 
first asking several questions which the suspect or eyewitness could 
and would answer truthfully without hesitation, Then, when the situa- 
tion had thus been established as a “truth-telling” session, the interro- 
gator would gradually shift to questions about which the individual 
was uncertain, questions whose answers could be manipulated with 
helpful hints. By following this sequence, the interrogator would maxi- 


mize the possibility that the answers to his questions would exert a self- 
persuasive effect on the individual. 


signals either inadver- 
ly by employing techniques parallel with those used 
itness who had become 
» however, an even more 


persuasion analysis of the interrogation 
process—the role of coercion and free choice. 


Let us assume the view 


bribed with money, 
a man who has bee 


S not necessarily to be be- 
escape harsh treatment, On 


, if the person appears to have volunteered his con- 
fession with little or no Coercion, we are likely to take his confession 
as truthful. Here it j i 


hat acts like a “truth” signal 
art of our legal procedures; 
The self- 


m that he is confessing only 
Le escape aversive consequences, If however, we can get him to ed 
y using very s e coerci i 
: erci ` re 
ikele tE ba SE on, then he is mo 
Now cons i 
Deeg imposed guidelines for inter- 
sted Suspect that he need not 
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an ee that if he chooses to do so it is entirely up to him, 
will eet ab eg e pee eg opt o eco a punts, ted 
parent free choice—under which: Se Rr se eee of Ser 
Most affected by any confession he does choose to en CR — 
spite of these warnings the interrogator is able to subtly se the 
individual to confess anyway, it is that confession, not one Mites 
Eh that is most likely to lead Ki suspeci to believe what 
as said. In such a case, the interrogator’s assurances that the sus- 
pect does not have to confess actually act as “truth” signals that tell 
= suspect that any statements he makes are probably true because he 
a no other reason for making them. It may take an interrogator longer 
© obtain a confession if he must warm the suspect first and then use 
ae or coercion of any kind; but, if he does obtain a confession 
Ke these circumstances, it seems likely that the suspect's own beliefs 
x SC been altered in the process. It is irrelevant if a court refuses 
at mit the confession as evidence; the interrogation itself will have 
D eg create a defendant who might incriminate himself in court by 
ans of a memory made faulty by self-persuasion. 

thie It should be clear, of course, that the self-persuasion effect is not 
only factor involved; obviously the individual has other ways of 
nowing what the truth really is. Nevertheless, research indicates that 
this effect helps determine what the individual believes to be true. Also, 
tis important to note that the individual does not have to be induced 
to make a complete set of false statements. Even inadvertent inaccura- 
“les in an otherwise truthful confession or statement are likely thereafter 
to be seen as true by the individual. In fact, in actual practice, I suspect 
this is the most common consequence of the self-persuasion effect: small 
“Irors suddenly become facts simply by being stated under “truth light” 


Conditions. 

a, We are thus led to 
the a society uses coerciv' 
Sh ere being interroga 
z Suasion. I hope, speaking now 
argue from this conclusion that the 
ing in order to protect suspects 
rary, it seems to me that these rese 
Steater legal safeguards for the suspect du 
Professor suggested in his testimony that 
ean on tamper-proof magnetic wire an 
or the trial.) The guarantees of the Fifth Ame 
Crucial in the courtroom, where attorneys and othe 


Present, than they are in the k room of the precinct $ 


it appears that the 


c conclusion: 
more susceptible 


rrogation, the 
hought control through self- 
citizen, that nobody will 
d be allowed to employ 
from self-persuasion. On the con- 
arch conclusions argue for even 
ring interrogation. (One law 
all interrogation sessions be 
d made available to attorneys 
ndment are actually less 
r safeguards are 
tation, where 


a rather ironi 
e tactics in inte 
ted becomes to t 
as a private 
police shoul 
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i ifth Amendment is 
ds are absent 3 The protection of the Fifth f d 
Se ge if it is applied only after self-incrimination has taken 
Se? or after the defendant’s memory has been distorted by self-per- 
suasion. 


ATTITUDES FOLLOW BEHAVIOR 


We have seen that behavior and the conditions under which g 
occurs are one of the major foundations of an individual's beliefs an 
attitudes. And, although the cognitive, emotional, and social factors also 
have their effect, it remains true that changing an individual's behavior 
is one of the ways of causing change in his beliefs and attitudes. e 
new behavior provides a source from which he draws a new set o 
inferences about what he feels and believes. 

Festinger’s theory of cognitive dissonance and my theory of self- 
perception are two recent attempts to provide a theoretical explanation 
of this process of attitude change. Evidence for the existence of such 
a process has been around for some time, however. For example, a study 
of a large unionized corporation revealed that a factory worker’s beliefs 
and attitudes changed markedly if he was elected union steward or 
promoted to foreman (Lieberman, 1956). Workers elected to the position 
of union steward became more pro-union on a number of pertinent 
issues; workers promoted to foremen became more pro-management. 
These attitude changes occurred soon after the role changes, and within 
three years the two groups of men had developed almost diametrically 
opposed sets of attitudinal positions. Furthermore, whe 
nomic conditions required some of the foremen to re 
roles of rank-and-file workers, their atti 
reverted to what they were former] 


this one had shown that roles and attitudes are often correlated (e.g 
officers are more favorable toward the army than are enlisted men 
[Stouffer et al., 1949] ), Lieberman’s study was the first to confirm the 
cause-and-effect sequence we have discussed here, the sequence in 
which behavior change causes attitude change. 


n changed eco- 
sume their previous 
tudes changed appropriately and 
y. Although other studies before 


BLACK AMERICANS 


Playing a new role not onl 
issues; it also affects one’ 
very difficult to play a p 
izing” part of it, th 
Supreme Court rec 


y changes one’s opinions toward external 
s perception of himself. Indeed, it would seem 
articular role all of one’s life without “internal- 
at is, without beginning to believe part of it. The 
ognized this fact in its 1954 decision declaring that 


“For an excellent discussion of some of the tricks used by interrogators, see Zim- 
bardo (1967a. 1967b). } 
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public school segregation was unconstitutional: “To separate [black 
children] from others of similar age and qualification solely because of 
their race,” wrote Chief Justice Earl Warren in his 1954 opinion, “gen- 
erates a feeling of inferiority as to their status in the community that 
may affect their hearts and minds in a way unlikely ever to be undone.” 
And, indeed, research supports this claim. One of the studies cited by 
the Supreme Court showed that black children as young as three years 
reject black dolls as inferior to white dolls (Clark & Clark, 1965). In 
addition, there is other research (ef, see Pettigrew, 1964) which shows 
that black Americans over the years have looked at their own situation 
and behavior, at their impotence in the face of discrimination, and have 
drawn negative self-images and low self-esteem from such observations. 
Playing the role of “Negro” in our society has led to an internalization 
of that role, a self-hate, on the part of many black Americans. 

But the process also works in reverse. Attitudes follow behavior, 
and we now know that there is no better way to make any man, black 
or white, become militant than to get him on a picket line or in a sit-in. 
Research on black students in the South in the early 1960s showed that 
those who were most willing to initiate civil rights actions were those 
who had already begun to shake off the effects of the “Negro” role. 


Black activists were more likely to feel that their destinies were under 


their own control, whereas nonparticipants felt that their destinies were in 
the grip of forces over which they had no control (Gore & Rotter, 1963). 
The black community is now deliberately and self-consciously capital- 
izing on this process, generating new pride and self-esteem by engaging 
its members in activities which demonstrate—to themselves as much as 
to white America—that they can exert control over their own environ- 
ments, The principle remains the same: Attitudes follow behavior. 
In the early 1960s white Americans often claimed that civil rights 
€monstrations were worthless, particularly when demonstrations failed 
to achieve a stated objective. Thus, in 1963 60% of white Southerners 
and 43% of white Northerners felt that demonstrations had “hurt rather 
than helped the Negro cause” (Sheatsley, 1966). Similarly, young black 
Militants today tend to minimize the importance of the civil rights 
activities of the early sixties. Both of these groups, however, overlook 
the enormous psychological importance that these demonstrations ai 
or changing the self-perceptions of the black community—even when 
the objectives of the demonstrations were relatively unimportant or 
Were not achieved. The young militants of today owe much s oa 
Diane, their new pride in being black, and their enhance self- 
esteem to the activities of their older brothers and sisters in the early 


Sixties 
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WHITE AMERICANS 


White Americans provide an equally dramatic example of Ge atti- 
tudes-follow-behavior sequence. The pattern is now fairly ate 
before a particular desegregation action, many whites are EN éi e 
action is taken anyway; their attitudes then become more favorab e. 5 d 
in the early 1960s surveys repeatedly showed that Americans felt SN 
“pushing too hard” and, more recently, civil disorders only hurt 
cause of human rights. But these same surveys have also shown tha 
in spite of the disorders—and probably because of the protests—attitudes 
toward the goals of the human rights movement among white Americans, 
North and South, continue to become more favorable as each year passes. 
This is not to say that there is not “backlash,” local setbacks, antagonism 
over disruptive protests, and strong opposition to violence, but for S 
long time attitudes toward the goals of equal justice and equality have 


become steadily more favorable with no major reversals since at least 
1942. 


And, although it is sometimes difficult to unravel causes and effects, 
a close analysis of the data indicates that favorable attitudes toward a 
particular desegregation move typically follow rather than precede the 
move. For example, surveys made in 1956, two years after the Supreme 


Court decision on school segregation, showed that only 31% of the 
whites in communities which had begun some t 


approved of the move. But by 1963, when the in 


many additional communities where anti-integration sentiment had been 
much stronger, the majority of Southern whites in those communities had 
accepted school integration. Nationwide attitudes toward school desegre- 
gation moved from 30% favorable in 1942, to 49% in 1956, to 62% in 
1963, Even in the most hard-core areas of the South, approval of school 
integration rose from 4% in 1956 to 28% in 1963.4 

Surveys on other racial issues show the same kind of pattern. We 
have learned that many white Americans will continue to express the 
view that the rate of change should slow down or even that change 
should stop, and many whites will always oppose any new step. But we 
have also learned that, at the same time these attitudes of opposition 
toward the next ste 


ressed, attitudes toward the step 


oken school integration 
tegrated areas included 


A those who have had no interracial 
contacts (Pettigrew, 1969). And ag -effect sequence most 
often appears to be “beh es.” 
tSt; 


atistics in this paragraph are from Sheatsley (1966). 
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We can now see one of the reasons why legislation and court de- 
cisions can change the “hearts and minds of men,” why “stateways can 
change folkways.” They do so, in part, by effecting a change in behavior; 
then, when behavior has been changed, attitudes often follow. This is not 
the whole story, however, for social norms are also involved in the atti- 
tude-change process. But that is a topic for the next chapter. 


: 7 
E SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS O 
BELIEFS AND ATTITUDES 


Early in this book, I suggested that if you were told any me e 
my opinions, you could probably guess several of the others. oe 
were told that I Support strong civil rights legislation, for examp S E 
could probably surmise that I was a “dove” on Vietnam, that 3 ei 
fascism more than communism, that I oppose curfew Lesen A 
college women, and that I worry less about the size of our national : e 
than about the unequal distribution of our national wealth, I Sg 
an equal predictability for my neighbor's opinions: if you knew i a 
he opposes open-housing laws, you could probably Suess—correc a 
that he also Opposes firearms registration but favors stiffer penalties e 
marijuana use, for homosexual behavior between consenting adults, an 
for disrespectful action against the American flag. 7 

Now my neighbor and I both consider ourselves to be ee 
minded men who arrive at our opinions only after considering each 
issue on its merits. But our predictability would seem to Geen 
wise. Of course, as the earlier discussion of the cognitive foundations OF 
beliefs and attitudes argued, that predictability could be construed a 
evidence for the clarity of our logic and the internal consistency of ou! 
belief systems. Perhaps my neighbor and I are predictable only because 


each of our opinions follows in tidy, logical fashion from our basic values 
and primitive beliefs, 


Perha 
whose threat to our “inde 


nds are revealed. In my case, for ex- 
> my opinions 
sed in an equali- 
tarian Reform Jewish large American city: 
gree from Reed College (where ordinary liberals 
e right of the political center); and that 
lam currently a behavioral scientist at a university on the West Coast: 
As for my neighbor, you will probably not be Startled to learn that he 
was raised in a Midwestern Protestant home 
Republican parents; that he w; 
state university where he maj 
70 
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he is executive secretary of the local Chamber of Commerce and an active 
member of the American Legion. In short, a catalogue of the social influ- 
ences to which my neighbor and I have been exposed is practically 
equivalent to a catalogue of our major beliefs, values, and attitudes. So 
much for “independent-mindedness.” 

This example illustrates some of the extensive influences which our 
parents, friends, teachers, and colleagues can have upon our belief sys- 
tems. Social influences can also be either more superficial or more pro- 
found than these. Social influences can range from the explicit attempts 
of a salesman to modify single, isolated, higher-order opinions to a 
Society's ability to inculcate an entire nonconscious ideology into its 
citizens, to actually create the underlying premises and basic values 
which generate their interpretations of the world. From the superficial 
and isolated to the profound and pervasive: this is the range of the 
Social influences that concern us in this chapter. 


PERSUASION VIA THE MASS MEDIA 
term social influence evokes the image of a 
television announcer trying to sell a product. Further, most people seem 
to be suspicious, wary, and skeptical of such obvious attempts to per- 
Suade. In a public opinion poll, for example, 75% of those who had an 


Opinion believed that television commercials used untruthful arguments; 
and the higher the educational level of the person asked, the more likely 
erhaps you believe it too. 


he was to believe i P. 
oye it (Watson, 1966, p. 295). 
GEN ` believe that their skepti- 


f so, you are right. Most people also seem to : j 
cism renders them immune to such influence. That is, they believe 


that persuasion loses its effectiveness when the communicator 1s known 
to be biased and to be explicitly trying to persuade. Perhaps you believe 
this too. If so, you are wrong. Try the following test: Which brand of 
headache remedy do you use? Why? Now check your answer with the 


ollowing facts. 
Brand A: Perhaps you use 


To most people the 


the most widely promoted brand of 


Plain aspirin because you have heard that it is “100 7% pure aspirin” and 
bg “government tests have proved that no pain reliever is E 
More effective than Brand A.” The makers of Brand A are quite rig t: 
their brand is all aspirin, and government tests did show that no pain 
reliever was bn Sp SE effective. It is also true, however; iat no 
Pain reliever in the tests was shown to be weaker or less Keren GN 
rand A. That is, all brands were equally strong and e SE ae 
fests, sponsored by the Federal Trade Commission and woe l in the 
Ournal of the American Medical Association in ee n oe 
Pared one of the least expensive brands of plain SE e Gu 
"ES heavily advertised headache remedies: Brand A, the best-kno 
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aspirin (Brand B), and the two most popular “extra-strength 
emt: ees (Brand C and Brand D). The study found no a 
cant differences between any of the five brands in either speed or effe: 
i ss in relieving pain. i 
EEN fact, of Ge there is a difference among headache remedies: 
price! Currently Brand A is selling at my neighborhood drugstore e 
98¢ for a 100-tablet bottle, whereas several other national and loca 
brands are selling for 19¢ per 100 tablets. Medical consultants to Con- 
sumers Union, the world’s largest non-profit consumer testing epee’ 
tion, continue to emphasize year after year that “you will get as goo 
relief from common pains and fever as is available without a prescription 
if you buy the least expensive U.S.P. aspirin your store sells... . The 
only significant difference among brands of aspirin plain or buffered is 
price” (Consumers Union, 1963, pp. 13 and 11). 
Brand B: Perha 


ps you use buffered aspirin because you have heard 
that it will not upset 


your stomach as aspirin might or because you have 
been persuaded by the commercials for Brand B (the best-known brand 
of buffered aspirin) that this product works “twice as fast as aspirin. 
But the government tests showed that there was no significant difference 
between plain and buffered aspirin (Brand B) in speed or in the inci- 
dence of stomach upset. The makers of Brand B do claim to have experi- 
mental and clinical evidence of more rapid absorption for their product, 
but many experts have long been dubious of the way these tests were 
conducted, and other carefully controlled tests conducted by investigators 
at New York Medical College and Syracuse University showed no sig- 
nificant difference in speed of absorption, promptness of pain relief, or 
safety between plain and buffered aspirin ( Consumers Union, 1963, p. 
15). But if you still want buffered aspirin, you can get it for about 25¢ 


brand whose maker is not spending a fortune 


rtising. Brand B at my neighborhood drug- 
store commands a price of $1.49 per 100 tablets. 


Brands C and D: 


government tests, some head- 
ache remedies 


» including two of those tested, combined ‘aspirin with 
se are called APC tablets. Phe- 
as aspirin in relieving pain and 
Or suppressing the inflammation 
. As for caffeine, it is not a pan 
eliable evidence that it enhances the effect of 
Consumers Union, 1963 D 14). Thus, it is not surpris- 


s to be no more effective 
r, that APC tablets upset 
quency than any of the other 
als began to report suspicions 
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Ce ee Sos of phenacetin in substantial doses might be asso- 
sumers Union, 1963). and possibly fatal damage Eeer (Con- 
EE 
raised its price—it i ch Ze, hg EE 
other Seege ite uw Peh ee KEE SE 
simply had the eege NEE CN ie va = 
D S a , leaving it with aspirin and 
seat But this solution to the medical problem raised a public rela- 
ge problem for the makers of Brand D. They had reportedly spent 
oe on a television commercial which showed three dishes of 
Ma Geo while a narrator said that Brand D contained “not one, not 
o Sg a Seier onge of medically proven ingredients” (Masters, 1965, 
Sa . When the number of ingredients dwindled to an unimpressive 
hoes seemed a shame to abandon a sales pitch effective enough to have 
1965 ma money than the movie Gone With the Wind” (Masters, 
Ger Gs 220). So at first the commercial kept the three dishes of ingredi- 
iota, moved them from the foreground of the television screen back 
leted = package. After a few more months, the three dishes were de- 
nee SN the commercial but “combination of ingredients” was still 

ard. The next version I saw had three dotted lines and a correspond- 
the viewer that Brand D contains (1) the pain 
(that’s aspirin, of course), (2) plus 
plus the strength of 
qual 3. At the time 


e TEE informing 
Neh doctors recommend most 3 
Sri of that pain reliever (more aspirin), (3) 
of € ner ingredient (caffeine). Thus 2 was made toe 
nls writing, Brand D has switched not ingredients but ailments. The 
fae are now emphasizing that it contains more of the ingredient 
a doctors recommend most for relief from minor arthritis pain and 
goes Guess what that is. At my drugstore the cost of this “extra- 
ength” compound is $1.39 per 100 tablets. 

th The test is over. How did you do? Marketing statistics indicate 
he you probably flunked it, that you are one of the millions of Ameri- 
ge S whose headache dollar is spent primarily for the privilege of being 
persuaded to spend it. And this in spite of the fact that you claim to be 
Suspicious, wary, and skeptical” of television comme 
ti There is a orl to this example: Persuasion does not lose its effec- 
Vitess merely because the communicator is known to be biased or 
wee to be explicitly trying to persuade. The contrary view that per- 
asion does lose its effectiveness under these circumstances is widely 
held, however, It is even cited in some social psychology textbooks as a 
peychological principle” of persuasion, but repeated attempts to demon- 
Tk its validity have failed, and it now appears to be Just another 
Neiple of “bubbapsychology” (McGuire. 1969, pp- 182-187). That is. 


rcials. 
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it is a “psychological principle” which everybody's bubba’ knows to be 
true, but which is, in fact, false. R 

But if my aspirin example has helped expose one principle of 
bubbapsychology, it runs the danger of perpetuating our belief in an- 
other, namely the Orwellian view that persuasion via the mass media 
is highly effective in controlling our beliefs, attitudes, and behavior. 
Not so. It is true that television advertising can increase purchases of 
small, frequently replaced merchandise (NBC, 1954); that advertising 
can help create knowledge of and demand for a new product; and that 
intense national promotion can help a group of manufacturers (such 
as the major aspirin companies) to dominate a particular market. In 
addition, the mass media undoubtedly affect a few of our beliefs and 
attitudes indirectly. But the rest of the case for the effectiveness of 
persuasion via the mass media is not very impressive. 

For example, after an intensive image-building campaign for the 
oil industry, 13% of the sample surveyed had become more favorable, 
but 9% had become less favorable, a net gain of only 4% (Watson, 


1966, p. 260). Furthermore, a review of the presidential campaigns from 
1792 to 1940 found that the majority of newspapers were as likely to 
have supported the loser as the winner (Mott, 1944), and more recent 


studies have found that those who are most exposed to presidential 
campaign material in the mass media seem to be least affected by it 
(Berelson, Lazarsfeld, & McPhee, 1954) 
like these (see McGuire, 1969). 

What accounts for these 


. There are many other examples 


persistent failures to find measurable effects 
of persuasion? Some people have suggested that in commercial and 
political advertising, the effects of one campaign may cancel out the 
effects of a competing campaign. Another popular explanation is that 
people expose themselves only to information which supports the beliefs 
and attitudes they already hold. It has also been suggested that per- 
suasive effects do occur, but that they are too subtle to be detected 
by the studies. These and many other possibilities may be true, but the 
evidence for them is not particularly strong (McGuire 1969) Some 
of them probably even belong to the realm of bubbapsychology. 

It seems to me that advertising is probably more effective as 4 
channel of information than as a mode of persuasion. As a channel of 
information, a promotion can make known a real and DS ees advan- 
2 of a product or candidate, but it cannot salvage a product which 
acks real appeal. The failure of the Ford Motor Company to sell Edsel 


automobiles hardly resulte ze 
EE y ed from any lack of promotion in the mass 


! Bubba: Yiddish for 


“rand > 
a bubba?) Beane tet 


: ave 
(Can someone named McGuire really hav 
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Mase of Wo time, however, advertising attempts to promote one of 
SE GE products or candidates which, like aspirin brands, 
Së i z y very similar to one another. In these circumstances, 
wer d S D cancellation effects do occur and that the net effect of 
be ibis da campaign will be very small. Note, however, that under these 
Ger 42 eg a manufacturer or candidate cannot afford not to adver- 
he his competitors do. Furthermore, an edge of a few percentage 
E ba a statewide vote often decides an election, and a selling edge 
dë, Ee for a product in a national market represents a sizable 
Se rf And as long as there are still bright, well-informed 
p SC ike you who are willing to pay $1.50 for aspirin, Madison Avenue 

about to alter its methods just because we social psychologists can 


sho x À e P 
w that the impact of its persuasive messages 1n the mass media is 


both vanishingly small and psychologically insignificant for an indi- 


vidual’s larger belief system. 
eo may regard television advertising as an obnoxious evil, but 
e: research findings suggest that you need not fear that the mass 
Dec ES going to brainwash” us in some Orwellian manner. This is 
ges arly true as long as our society permits competing channels of 

mation to operate effectively. Why, I'll bet that you are even about 


to e deg 
change your brand of aspirin! 


INTERPERSONAL INFLUENCE 


sop Not only have studies of the m 
See techniques of mass commune 
ke iefs and attitudes; they have simultaneously 
Phi truth that even our bubbas were right about: The m 
dhe upon people is people. Even in our technologically advanced so- 
Y, there appears to be no substitute for direct personal contact. 
An example of this was provided by a study of politics in Ann 


Arbor, Michigan ( Eldersveld & Dodge, j954). A revision of the city 
vote, vere either op- 


ass media demonstrated that the 
ation do not dictate our 
reconfirmed a rather 
ajor influ- 


cha: e HD 7 
arter was coming up for a and 63 citizens who w 
were divided into three groups 


TA to or undecided about the revision 

si Purposes of the study. Each member of the first group was per- 
nally visited in an attempt to persuade him to vote for revision of the 
arter, Each member of the second group received four mailings of 


Propaganda in favor of the revision. The third group was exposed only 
X What they may have seen or heard in the mass media. When election 
aY came, 75% of those who had been personally contacted voted for 
Wei Tevision; 45% of those who had received printed matter did so; 
k only 19% of the control g so. This outcome suggests 

at doorbell ringing for political c s can be an effective cam- 


Paign tactic, 


roup did 
andidate: 
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Results like these have generated the hypothesis that any be? 
of the mass media on the general population normally operate t ee 
a “two-step flow of communication” (Katz, 1957). For most o Se 
population, certain people, usually friends, family, and Eege ec? 
tacts, serve as “opinion leaders.” These people act as mediators betwe 
the mass media and the “rank and file.” That is, the ideas flow from 
television, radio, and the printed page to opinion leaders and from them 
to the rest of the community. ‘ 

This two-step flow was demonstrated in a survey carried out in 
Decatur, Illinois (Katz & Lazarsfeld, 1955). It dealt with public affairs, 
marketing, fashions, and moviegoing. The participants were asked to 
name the persons they believed to know most about cach of these topics, 
the persons they considered to be the most trustworthy, the persons who 
had actually influenced them in some specific decision, and the persons 
with whom they most often talked over what they had learned from the 
mass media and other sources. The interviewers then followed up many 
of the names the interviewees had given them, and then even followed 
up some of the names given to them by the persons first named. In this 
way they were able to reconstruct the patterns of influence. 

The results showed that personal contacts influenced opinions and 
buying decisions more than did the mass media, regardless of the subject 
matter. However, the subject matter did determine 
leaders would be. In household marketin 
ship was concentrated among olde: 


who the opinion 
g, for example, opinion leader- 
r women with large families, whereas 
for fashions and moviegoing the younger unmarried girls had leadership 
roles. Only in public affairs was there some concentration of leadership 
among those of higher status. In the sample, 27% were opinion leaders 
in a single area; 10% were leaders in two areas; and only 3% were 
leaders in marketing, fashion, and public affairs. The remaining 60% 
of the sample constituted the rank and file on all issues, 

The two-step process of information flow is not confined to the 


general public; it also operates within professional areas, For example, 
the phenomenon o 


ccurs in the medical profession (Menzel & Katz, 1956). 
Tt was found that a doctor’s decision to adopt a new drug soon after it 
is placed on the 


market is determined more by how much contact be 
has with colleagues than by his age, the 


income of his patients, or his re. 
half the members 
so within a fe 
self, no physician ado 
with another physicia: 
leaders, were doctors 
who attended more 


xcept for the “pioncer” ee 
ss he had had direct contac 
d it. The pioneers, or opinion 

mber of professional journals: 
out-of-town professional meetings, and who mam 
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tained contact with a greater variety of medical institutions and societies. 
They served as the mediators in the two-step process of influence from 
the sources of innovation to the general population of doctors. 

It would appear that direct interpersonal influence will never be- 
come obsolete no matter how sophisticated the instruments of communi- 
cation become in our technologically advanced society. Just as your 
bubba always said: The major influence on people is people. Í 


SOCIAL NORMS 

Opinion leaders do more than transmit information to the general 
population. They also help create and perpetuate the social norms of 
the community; that is, they serve as models who demonstrate which 
and which attitudes are correct. Accordingly, 
al change in a community is often 
ation in that the opinion leaders 


behaviors are appropriate 
the process of bringing about soci 
analogous to the two-step flow of inform 

again provide the mediating link, which in this case is a link between an 
external force for change and a modification of the behaviors and atti- 
tudes of the community at large. The desegregation process in the 
Southern United States provides a striking example. 

Over the years many theories have been advanced to account for 
the segregated racial patterns of the South and for the overt anti-Negro 
Sentiment expressed by many Southerners. For example, the authoritarian 
Personality theory (discussed in Chapter 3) states that some individuals 
are racially prejudiced for unconscious reasons, reasons which are in 
turn related to an authoritarian family structure. Some observers have 
Suggested that the South might contain a higher proportion of authori- 
tarian families and personalities than the North. But Thomas Pettigrew, 
Fee psychologist who specializes in race relations, has long argued 
that Southern segregation and prejudice are sustained primarily by 
simple conformity to the prevailing social norms of that region (Petti- 
Stew, 1959). There are, of course, historical, economic, sociological, 
and psychological causes which brought these racial norms into being, 
SC according to Pettigrew, it is simple conformity which is primarily 
'esponsible for their continued existence. It is important to know which 
theory is correct since the prescription for social c ) 
quite different for the two cases. If the authoritarian personality theory 
is Correct, mass psychotherapy might be the only path to lasting social 
change, If the conformity hypothesis is correct, changing the social 
Norms via the opinion leaders would be the prescribed course of action. 

cordingly, Pettigrew tested the two theories. ; 
By employing the questionnaire that was origin 
“suring authoritarianism, Pettigrew discovered that S 


hange would be 


ally developed for 


me: outherners are 
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not more authoritarian than Northerners. Furthermore, ae. ae 
are prejudiced against Negroes are not necessarily peiucier agai = 
other out-groups, as the theory of authoritarianism would require. I 
fact, the South, along with the Far West, is one of the least ant Semin 
regions in the United States. A sample of white adults in N E 
quite favorable toward Jews but at the same time quite unfav pank 

toward blacks (Prothro, 1952). Finally, veterans from the South (whose 
army experience has brought them into contact with different social 
norms) are considerably more tolerant of blacks than nonveterans, in 
spite of the fact that veterans from both North and South are more 
authoritarian. 

Pettigrew’s conformity hypothesis is further supported by his find- 
ing that individuals who would be expected to conform more closely to 
social norms in general also reflect more closely the local norms with 
regard to racial attitudes. For example, women (who have been found 
to be more conforming generally) are significantly more anti-Negro 
than men in the South but not in the North—where social norms do not 
sanction overt anti-Negro sentiment. Similarly, 
identify themselves as political inde 
tolerant of blacks than those who consider themselves either Democrats 
or Republicans. Again, no such differences were found in the Northern 


population. Finally, in the South, where attending church is a strong 
social norm, those who attend church regularly are more anti-Negro 
than those who do not, 


The conformity hypothesis clarifies why the pattern of racial prac- 


tices has often defied any kind of logic. For example, in 1952 Negro and 
white coal miners in McDowell, West Virginia, followed a pattern of 
integration below the ground and almost complete segregation above the 
ground (Minard, 1952). In the South, Southerners who were adjusting 
nicely to bus and public golf course integration were opposing public 
school integration. And if that pattern seems logical, then consider Nash- 
ville, where citizens were accepting school integration but opposing lunch 
counter integration. It is true, of course, that in each of these cases; 
some individuals were consistent. For example, it was estimated that 
about 40% of the West Virginia miners behaved consistently in a tolerant 
or an intolerant fashion both below and above ground. But that leaves 
60% who could easily accommodate to a norm dictating either segre- 
gation or integration. 

All of these findings su 
suggest, further, that dese ften be effected without 
much fuss if the opinion leaders, those who set the social norms fo" 
wit il pcg hn ange gals ah 

p ised when policy-makers have sough 


respondents who explicitly 
pendents in the South are more 


pport Pettigrew’s conf 


ormity theory and 
Sregation could o 
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their advice. Thus, it is usually advised that racial desegregation be 
initiated across an entire factory or community simultaneously or, if 
that cannot be done, that the desegregation process be initiated within 
the ranks of the opinion leaders first (the management levels of a fac- 
tory, for example, or the upper middle class of a community). This 
procedure would then set the norm for the rank and file. Such advice, 
of course, often runs contrary to the conventional wisdom: “Our white 
workers would resent Negroes in management positions; we will de- 
segregate the production line first” Even more often, of course, the 
advice is contrary to the self-interest of opinion leaders who would 
prefer to remain segregated. In fact, it was the attempt to desegre- 
gate lower- and lower-middle-class schools without also desegregating 


class schools that helped bring on the racial crises 
he opinion leaders discov- 


a “do-as-I-say-not-as-I-do” 


the upper-middle- 
in Little Rock, Arkansas, and New Orleans. T. 
ered that they cannot always get away with 
Position since it is what they do that sets the norms. 

In Chapter 6, I noted that legislation and court decisions can 
change the “hearts and minds of men” because when behavior has been 
changed, the new behavior provides a source of self-observed evidence 
upon which new beliefs and attitudes can be built. There is a second 
reason why the legal enforcement of racial equality is on sound psycho- 
such enforcement represents a push toward greater 
with the major values of our society. Third, in 
Contrast to liquor prohibition and the recent attempts to curb marijuana 
use, the enforcement of racial justice is directed at behavior which is 
public, not private. We are now in a position to take the fourth and 
final step in this argument by noting that the legal enforcement of racial 


equality is directed at attitudes and behaviors which are rooted pri- 
al norms, not in unconscious Freudian 


s that we now believe and advise 


logical grounds: 
cognitive consistency 


maat," e 
Marily in acquiescence to soci: 
a Riles, It is for all of these reason 
hat stateways can, indeed, change folkways. 


REFERENCE GROUPS 
The social norms that partially govem our behavior and attitudes 


d i ini ity at e. 
D not derive only from the opinion leaders of the community a larg 
h we belong, from our immediate families 


carly every group to whic i : 
to our society as a whole, has an implicit or explicit set of beliefs, atti- 
tudes, and behaviors which are considered appropriate for its members. 
ny member of a group who strays from those norms risks isolation and 
Social disapproval; in other words, groups regulate beliefs, attitudes, and 


Pehaviors through the use of social reward and punishment. There a 
Second, more subtle way in which groups can influence us: by providing 
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with the frame of reference within which we compare and evaluate Siet 
Gees reactions to things. That is, groups sometimes provide us with’ ae 
ERC through which we look at the world. Any group which Foie 
either of these two kinds of influence—that is, any group to which a d 
individual refers for comparing, judging, and deciding upon his opinion! 
and behaviors—is said to be one of his reference groups. 

An individual does not necessarily belong to all of his reference 
groups. For example, as the discussion in the previous section showed, 
lower-middle-class white Southerners often use the middle-class mem- 
bers of their communities as their reference group on racial matters. 
Similarly, black Americans have in the past used the frame of deeg 
provided by white Americans in evaluating their own worth; a 
recently has the black community made a conscious effort to provide 


its members with an alternative reference group, an alternative p€ 
spective on their ethnicity. 


The influence of a reference group becomes particularly apparent 
when some outside influence attempts to seduce an individual away 
from one of the group norms. In a study by Kelley and Volkart (1952). 
a group of Boy Scouts listened to a speech by an adult who emer 
the Scouts’ emphasis on camping and woodcraft. Attitude measuremen 
before and after the speech showed that those who valued their mem- 
bership in the Scouts most showed the least change in their favorable 
attitudes toward camping and woodcraft. A closely related study by 
Kelley and Woodruff (1956) demonstrated that if an individual’s refer- 
ence group appears to change its mind, the individual himself is likely 
to do so too. These investigators had a group of stude 
teachers college listen to a recorded speech which called for a return 


to classroom methods more traditional than those advocated by so-called 
progressive educators. The students heard the : 
times by applause from the audience that 
students had been told that the 
of their own college group; the ot 


nts ata progressive 


: 3 » tha? 
P ; a speech more 
did the students who be ame from “outsiders.” 


REFERENCE GROUPS IN CONFLICT 


Life would be simple if each f us j pone 
reference group. But Se Se E thy ee 


on't, so it isn’t. Cons; i ecutive 
r Dub we ; snt. Consider the Jewish exec 
in a large financial Institution or busine J 


2 ic 
ss firm, for example. His ethn 
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reference er d 
Een Sos me Ue int community, is characteristically liberal on 
particularly on welfare and comes See : a d E eR 
publican. When issues or candidates are t GE predominantly Re- 
individual often finds himself bje a GE voted upon, such an 
both from within hims mself subjected to considerable “cross-pressure,” 
T i sen and from external sources. Similarly, imagine 
Shacks A Ge ife must be for the Jewish War Veterans’ organization. 
public ne een supported the Supreme Court ban on prayer in the 
Ee A most Jewish organizations did but as most veterans’ 
fie i gees not! (They did support it. ) Should they have opposed 
Sege: ; 7 artin Luther King, Jr whose civil rights activities were 
Ee sé sa Lee organizations, when he attacked America’s 
Ee r “ ictnam: (They did oppose him.) Surely the policy 
eer ell p ; ts organization must be more stimulating than those of 
could Se r veterans organizations—organizations whose policy statements 

well be generated by a computer program.” 
are not the only ones who occasionally find them- 
ference groups. In the 1960 
dict were the fundamental- 
d the Roman Catho- 
rs vote for 


site of course. 
Preside cross-pressured” by conflicting re 
ist ae election, the hardest voters to pre 
te wah estant who was also a registered Democrat an 
the Ca was also a registered Republican. Would these vote: 
atholic Kennedy or the Republican Nixon? 
rence group clash that st 
nced by young people bety 
or peer reference 


ands out above all 
veen their family 
group. The most 
two influen- 


E But there is one refe 
ee the conflict experie 
„erence group and their college 


Import, K 
portant and extensive study of the conflict between these 
Bennington study, an examination of the 


ation of Bennington College, a 
t. The study was con- 


ee ene groups was the 
small SS attitudes of the entire popul s 
ceived Ce liberal, womens college in Vermon 
who and executed by social psychologist Theodore M. Newcomb, 
the Fee a faculty member at Bennington at the time. The dates of 
Who ae part of the study, 1935 to 1939, are a useful reminder to those 
Sr just now discovering the generation gap for themselves; the 
ion ington study can be viewed as the first seriou 
of this venerable phenomenon. 
Me are three parts to the 
35 ger the political attitudes of Be 
Ga = 1939 (Newcomb, 1943). Then he 
lajority of these women à quarter 0 


s empirical examina- 


Bennington study. First, Newcomb 
nnington women during the years 
and several colleagues followed 
f a century later in 1961 and 


ie 

am þei ? : re R 

Very peng only partly facetious here- There is gram which comes 
* Close to doing just this (Abelson & Carroll, 


a computer pro 
1965). 
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iti ince college. And 
1964 to see if their political positions had changed since we Ger 
finally, he and his colleagues returned to Bennington in ie x ee 
GE f ituti i y had cha 
f the institution and its student body had 
to see how the norms o K 5 GE 
i rick, 1967). The Benning 
com, Koenig, Flacks, & Warwick, oC 
Zeie only the most extensive investigation of reference groups cat 
Wee but also one of the most ambitious and Ba Satire Gë 
gations of beliefs and attitudes generally. We will consider here 
the first two parts of the complete project. 


The liberal reputation of Bennington College is now so be kee 
that it tends to attract students who are already liberal in e SE 
1960, for example, a majority of the parents who sent their d om ve 
to Bennington were affiliated with the Democratic party. But 7 ; SO 
first year in which Bennington had a senior class, most of the y RÉI 
same from conservative homes—homes, it will be noted, which co 
afford to send daughters to an expensive college 
years. Thus, in contrast to the 1960s, 
nington parents were 


during the depression 
in 1936 over two-thirds a pan 
affiliated with the Republican party. The nel 
atmosphere was present at Bennington during the 1930s, but it was sx 
then one of the reasons why most of the women selected the colle së 

The main finding of the early study was that each class of EN 
became increasingly liberal politically during their four years at ae 
nington. For example, in the 1936 presidential campaign when yes 
66% of the students’ parents favored the Republican candidate, La 


don, over the Democratic candidate, Roosevelt, Landon was lee 
by 62% of the Bennington freshmen, 43% of the sophomores, and on’) 
15% of the juniors and seniors. 


Interviews with the women revealed rather clearly that their éi 
creasing liberalism reflected a deliberate choice between the two comp€ R 
ing reference groups and between the social rewards contingent upo 
this choice. Statements like the following were typical: 


myself and, figuratively, 
ant intellectual identifica- 
wanted to be like (p. 131). 
Not all the students ado 
reference group, and some 


pted the liberal attitudes of the college 
particularly aware of the 


£ oyen 
of the conservative students were not € S 
i ` k zevel 
Ir own relative conservatism. Often, howe 
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remaining conservative also implied a conscious choice between refer- 


ence groups H 


_ Family against faculty has been my struggle here. . . . Every time 
I've tried to rebel against my family I've found out how terribly wrong 


Tam, and I’ve very naturally kept to my parents’ attitudes (p. 124). 


I wanted to disagree with all the noisy liberals, but I was afraid 
that I couldn't. So I built up a wall inside me against what they said. 
I found I couldn't compete, so I decided to stick to my father’s ideas. 
Bo at least two years I’ve been insulated against all college influences 


(p. 119), 


the students who adopted the community norms 
Were better integrated into the college. Students identified as “most 
absorbed in college community affairs” came almost exclusively from 
the most liberal students and almost never from the most conservative 
students, Prestige also came with liberalism: when asked whom they 
Would nominate as “most worthy to represent Bennington College ina 
National convention,” students tended to nominate the most liberal 
Women. In contrast, those who remained conservative were either 
oblivious to the community norms or were described by faculty and 
other students as negativistic, resistant, Or indifferent to community Si 
cerns, According to faculty and medical reports, conservatives es 
also more likely to be overdependent upon their parents, and fewer 
Conservatives gave evidence of a stable personality See? S 

scribing the Bennington study so far has been 
e community as the kind of reference 


rewarding those who adopt its 


Not surprisingly, 


ù My emphasis in de 
Pon the function of the colleg 
Stoup which exercises its influence by a a 
Norms, But, as I noted earlier, reference groups can re SE 
ie RA a ae ated Ce "particularly oe 
rte , world. The Benningtor > y 
culty, Gare Leck 2 with a new frame of ging eet 
and events, new information and pers ectives a ie S ete es 
Merica and a war-threatened world. It would t oi ied their liber- 
ame that Bennington Goes a bar seeing against 
SM si is sans for gaining accept : 
= tae as a means E Lech influences also played 


an portant role factors Was 
The combined influence of the social SE eden ste 
e mentioned by the women sapere’ SC prestige value... + 
take me long to see that liberal attitudes value; I remain so be- 
ame liberal at first because of its prestige 


NEG, $ 
srs are important. 

d FIN j centers are 1 D 

the problems around which my liberalism 


Use 
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ive i i > lems.” Another 
What I want now is to be effective a ee ae Ser 
student stated it this way: “I wanted to gu Gë SE 
which are dominant a Sch Rer? left-wing organizations. 
erio! A 
a a eiie, Pa what I believe is my own.” And, sores d 
“Prestige and recognition have always meant Wd a Cu e is 
I've sweat blood in trying to be honest with myself, auer EES 
that I really know what I want my attitudes to be, and Ge CN 
consequences will be in my own life.” (See Newcomb, 1943, pp- A ieee, 
As this last comment suggests, long-term consequerices ag ote i 
test of new beliefs and attitudes. Is college-induced liberalism ee 
i h: vill it maintain itself when the students leave collegi 
passing phase or will i maintain ENEE) 
and return to the “real world”? The second part of the stuc LO: CSR 
between 1961 and 1964, demonstrated that the college-induced libera 
ism of Bennington students did maintain itself. The 
nington graduates remained liberal. For example wer ak 
dential election Kennedy was supported by 60% of those v ne 
graduated from Bennington in the late 1930s. By way of E 
it is estimated that Kennedy was preferred by fewer than 30% 0 hat 
American women who were most similar to Bennington graduates, die 
is, by college-educated, middle-aged, Protestant women in the sons 
eastern United States who were in the upper 1% of the popu e ES 
socio-economically (Newcomb et al., 1967, p. 48). In other Kran 
Bennington graduates were twice as likely to prefer Kennedy to See 
as were similar women who had not attended Bennington 25 ee? 
earlier. A similar finding emerges from the 1964 presidential eem 
in which it is estimated that about two-thirds of the total EC F 
of “women like Bennington graduates of the late 1930s” preferred Joh 


e r 
son to Goldwater. Among Bennington graduates, the preference fo 
Johnson was 90% (Newcomb et al., 1967, p. 49) 


Opinions on other issues show the s 


e he 
of the Bennington graduates approved of admitting Red China to Ger 
United Nations in 1960; 85% approved of the Negro student agit 
and picketing; and 79% favored medicare. (It should be recalled t 


these were very liberal positions in 1960.) Finally, about 60% bi 
worked for a candidate 


ican oe 8 ter 

or political organization at some time ee 
their graduation from Bennington. The Democratic party and of 
parties and candid 


5 ase 
ates on the left had received help from 66% of thes 
women, whereas the Republican party and other 


dates on the right were helped by only 27%, 
Newcomb and his collea 

remained stable over 25 y 

new reference groups 


majority of the Ben- 
, in the 1960 presi- 


le, 62% 
ame pattern. For examp e, 


s andi- 
parties and cal 


audes 
Sues suggest that the political attitu 
ears primarily because 


selecte 
the women sele 
—friends and husbands— 


d on 
after college which OI 
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tinued to reinforce the attitudes they left college with. This was true of 
conservatives too. For example, 67% of the women who were above 
the median in conservatism in college married men who, in 1960, pre- 
ferred Nixon over Kennedy. Only 33% of the women below the median 
in conservatism in college were married to men who preferred Nixon 
(Newcomb et al., 1967, p. 61). The Bennington study thus illustrates 
has advanced for years: We often 
our attitudes, and then 
attitudes. 


a general principle which Newcomb 
select our reference groups because they share 
our reference groups in turn help develop and sustain our 
The relationship is circular. 

_ Bennington is not the only college whic 
ism in its students. In fact, it appears that most liberal arts colleges do 
so to some degree. The National Review (1963) conducted a large- 
Scale survey of twelve diverse colleges and universities across the country 
in 1961-62 and 1962-63. The colleges were selected to represent a cross 
Section of the various kinds of educational institutions that include a 
liberal arts curriculum. Of all the sophomores, juniors, and seniors polled, 
nearly 70% reported that significant changes had taken place in their 
Political beliefs since entering college, and two-thirds of these had 
changed in a direction away from their precollege thinking. In all but 
two of the twelve schools the change was in the liberal direction, and 
even at these two schools (Marquette and Brandeis), the majority of 
the student body is liberal. At Marquette the students are more Demo- 
cratic than their parents, and at Brandeis the students come from such 
liberal homes (Brandeis parents are 86% Democrats, 11% Republicans ) 
that the percentage of students available to s 


witch from conservative to 
liberal is quite small to begin with. Only 7% of Brandeis students con- 
Sider themselves to be conservative, 


and most of the 16% who moved 
in the conservative direction after entering college appear to have 
changed from the far left to the moderate left. 

Of those students who indicated in the National Review survey 
that their beliefs had changed since entering college, 40% listed lectures 
Or assigned reading in courses as the primary agent in the eiae 

reased thinking about political questions” was listed by 70 Jo % 
“ited “personal contact with faculty members” as one of the influences. 
he poll also tended to show 3 correlation between the views of the 
College faculty and the views of the student body. The National Review 
thus arrives at its impeccably phrased conclusion: “The influence of the 
ibera] arts faculty then, is apparently a paramount factor in deter- 
Mining the political complexion of those college students whose views 
Were flexible when they matriculated” (p- 281). ; 

If you are a Pte at the National Review, you will know that there 
‘vas little joy in the editorial room when these data came in. But editor 


h induces political liberal- 
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i view would 
William i l. The National Review wou 
illi . Buckley, Jr., never loses his coo Ger 
SE = nd loud that “the diabolical influence of the Kerg 
Fong ty. i factor in seducing the mallea 
lty, then, is the paramount faci g the 1 
ew? our finest youth.” But they must have been thinking it. 
m 


GENERATION GAPS BEGIN AT HOME 


ge 
In the battle between the family reference group and ings a 
reference group, it probably now appears to you that re ia gal 
always lose. This is certainly the predominant outcome fo ete berii 
Bennington graduates, and some evidence suggests that pa oe 
to lose their influence even before “leftist college professors” e (1955) 
scene. For example, in a study of Jewish adolescents, a aa 
found that if parents and peers both observed the Jewish die p 
83% of the adolescents also observed them and planned to go p 
observing them after marriage. If both parents and peers were Lo 
observers, 88% of the adolescents were also nonobservers. ben pe? 
two major reference groups disagreed, however, 74% of the adolesc 
followed the peer group while only 26% followed the parents. wës 
But surface disagreements between parents and children ‘ae 
mask a profound continuity between the generations in their Gen 
values. For example, student activists on college campuses are 0 ge. 
described as the students who are most alienated from their Pade 
It is said that the activists are rebelling against conservative and autho a 
tarian homes. But for most of the activists this characterization KR 
to be wrong. A study of student political activists and their parena 3 
1966 showed that while it is true that activists are more radical E 
their parents, their parents are decidedly more liberal than other we? 
of their status (Flacks, 1967). When student activists were compar 
to a matched group of nonactivists, it was found that only 6% of hoe 
activists’ fathers described themselves as highly liberal or socialist, 
whereas 60% of the activists’ fathers did so. Forty percent of the ee 
activists’ fathers described themselves as conservative; none of t” 


Sage: 8 „n the 
activists’ fathers did so. Nor were the areas of agreement between t 
generations confined to 


3 dée ir 
political matters. Both nonactivists and the 
parents tended to express conventional views of 


ty, and religion. On the othe 
nts tended to value intellectu: 
concerns, and self-ex 


achievement, conventional morality, 
1967, p. 68). 


When student activists criticize their 
reject parental values but voice the 


achievement, mate 
r hand, both activist 
al and esthetic activities 
pression and to devalue pr 
and conventional religion (Flack 


success, sexual moralj 
and their pare 
humanitarian 


t 
no 
parents, they usually e a? 
objection that their parents Jr 
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not lived up to those values. When these students strike out against 
societal institutions, they usually are not acting out a rebellion against 
their parents but are protesting the fact that those institutions do not 
fulfill the humanitarian goals or implement the equalitarian forms of 
decision-making they have come to know in their homes.* 

Student activists are not the only young persons whose parents 
have themselves planted the seeds of later conflict. For example, many 
middle-class parents have taught their children that decisions about 
one’s conduct should be made on rational grounds, that logic and evi- 
dence can be brought to bear on decisions of right and wrong. But as 
soon as a particularly emotional subject becomes the issue, the parents 
themselves betray this teaching. Drug use provides an example. Most 
college students, having learned from their parents the value of being 
Well informed, know much more than their parents about the effects 
and dangers of the various drugs. There are some good arguments and 
some sound reasons for taking a cautious, conservative approach to many 
of the mind-expanding drugs. But parents often abdicate what influence 


they could exercise by continuing to confuse marijuana and heroin, by 
employing half-truths they have picked up from the mass media, or by 
reasoning circularly. Pertinent to this last point is the observation that 
Many parent-student debates over the legalization of marijuana end with 


the parental assertion that marijuana use is wrong because it is illegal. 


uch ay’ tion gap is a credibility gap. 
lh ce genet Pe inent example. The misdirected 


Sexual behavior is another prom! 
attempts of parents to control the sexual conduct of their children with 
Ominous warnings about venereal disease and pregnancy seem wh 
declined somewhat in recent years. But when their children challenge 


them to justify their stand against premarital intercourse, few parents 
ave rational “post-pill” arguments to substitute for these ee = 
Warnings, The parents’ dilemma stems from the fact that they have 
taught their children to treat decisions about conduct as theorems— 
geg is, as conclusions whose validity is to be demonstrated. They cl 
become dismayed when their children persist in eg? D ew 
Judgment against premarital intercourse as if it were de m e, er 
than realizing that it is supposed to be an axiom, not a theorem. 
Parental “cop-out” does not escape the notice ehr ine of their 
In earlier years, the young often violated the si ZS GC 
Parents in sexual matters, but they usually agreed with their pe > 


to black activists, and it now appears 
since 1966 contain a small 


apply 
backgrounds. Correspond- 


Bh 

ef remarks do not necessarily gee 
un ite more radical protes ch hav me at 
d at er of students with very different, more author 

Sly. their style of protest is also more authoritarian. 


n 
ir 
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that they were, in fact, misbehaving. Today, the young are i me 
to share this perception. When coeds and their mothers were 5 Ce 
“How important do you think it is that a girl be a virgin SECH i 
marries?”, 88% of the mothers said that it was “very ipenn e 
55% of their daughters agreed. “Not important,” thought 13% of F 
coeds, but not a single mother agreed with them (Bell & Buerkle, 1961 ). 
To many parents, these disagreements signify an enormously ae 
creased frequency of sexual intercourse among the young, increase 
promiscuity, a dehumanizing of the sexual act, and an absence ihe 
moral code. To most seniors in college, they signify little change in the 
frequency of sexual intercourse, a decrease in promiscuity, a ea 
izing of the sexual act, and the emergence of a stronger moral co! A 
The evidence is on the side of the young. Research shows that be 
frequency of premarital petting or coitus took an upward jump during 
the 1920s and has not changed much since (Bell, 1966). The frequency 
of intercourse among couples going steady or engaged has risen some- 
what. But that’s about it. Promiscuity, sleeping around with many part- 


ners, seems to have decreased for both men and women (Smigel S 
Seiden, 1968), and prostitutes are complaining that they have no clients 
under 30. 


But values have changed since the 1920s. “What was done by 4 
female in 1995 acting as a rebel and a deviant can be done by a female 
in 1965 as a conformist” (Reiss, 1966, p. 126). If there has been a 
sexual revolution on campus in the last decade, it is less a revolution 
in sexual behavior than a 
havior. Students are i 
based not upon a 


o 
profound and pervasive effect 
parental influence on the belief systems of children, We shall see that the 
young are often far less “liberated” than they claim. The moral of a 
section, however, is that t 


he generation ap begins at ` llege pro” 
fessors deserve only part of the credit. paj EE 
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CASE STUDY OF A NONCONSCIOUS IDEOLOGY: 
TRAINING THE WOMAN TO KNOW HER PLACE 


BY SANDRA L. BEM AND DARYL J. BEM‘ 
D have seen what happens when an individual’s reference groups 
ict. Alternative ideologies are suddenly brought into his awareness. 
and he is forced to select explicitly his beliefs and attitudes from among 
the competing alternatives. But what happens when all his reference 
groups agree, when his religion, his family, his peers, his teachers, and 
ths mass media all disseminate the same message? The consequence is 
a Se gad ideology, a set of beliefs and attitudes which he accepts 
nplicitly but which remains outside his awareness because alternative 
Conceptions of the world remain unimagined. As we noted earlier, only 
k vey unparochial and intellectual fish is aware that his environment 
s wet. After all, what else could it be? Such is the nature of a non- 
Conscious ideology. 
___A society’s ability to incule 
is the most subtle and most pro 
the most difficult kind of social i 
visible. Even those who consider t 
intellectual to have rejected the basic premise: 
ideology often find their belief systems unexpecte 
remnants, 


ate this kind of ideology into its citizens 
found form of social influence. It is also 
nfluence to challenge because it remains 
hemselves sufficiently radical or 
sofa particular societal 
dly cluttered with its 


there is no ideology which better exemplifies these 


In our view, 
hich most Americans hold about 


Points than the beliefs and attitudes w 
Women. Not only do most men and women in our society hold hidden 


Prejudices about the woman’s “natural” role, but these nonconscious 
clicfs motivate a host of subtle practices that are dramatically effective 
i keeping her “in her place.” Even many liberal Americans, who insist 

hat a black skin should not uniquely qualify its owner for janitorial 
to assume that the possession of a uterus 


ar : F ‘ 
and domestic service, continue 
r precisely that. 


Gr 
iquely qualifies its owner fo 
Consider, for example, the first student rebellion at Columbia Uni- 


versity, which took place in the spring of 1968. You will recall that 
Students from the radical left took over some administration buildings 
n the name of equalitarian ideals which they accused the university 
ot flouting. Here were the most militant spokesmen one could hope to 
ae in the cause of equalitarian ideals. But no sooner had they occupied 
Pe buildings than the male militants blandly tumed to their sisters-in- 
arms and assigned them the task of preparing the food, while they—the 


Me 
Nenfolk—would presumably plan further strategy. The reply they re- 


iT 
he 2 z aie tit col 
e order of the authors’ names was determined by the flip of a coin. 
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t domestic tasks 
ceived was the reply they deserved, a the ON tae ee By 
behind the barricades “= Fs Gish of thas Sallie oF holei 

i i e class ci S 

À gc Ce SH Se typical, for the nonconscious peal ot 
E “natural” role are at least as prevalent nad Cis SC 
they are among men. Philip Goldberg (1968) pes poi on ee? 
ing female students to rate a number of professional artic es canes 
of six fields. The articles were collated into two equal sets Së geed 
and the names of the authors were changed so that the identica Pome 
was attributed to a male author (e.g., John T. McKay) in one Ce eg 
lets and to a female author (e.g. Joan T. McKay) in the other a A e 
student was asked to read the articles in her booklet and to GC 
for value, competence, persuasiveness, writing style, and so eer as 

As he had anticipated, Goldberg found that the same ar pane 
ceived significantly lower ratings when it was attributed to a ae? 
author than when it was attributed to a male author. He had Ce “2 
this result for articles from professional fields generally ips Em 
province of men, such as law and city planning, but to his sat ete 
female students also downgraded articles by female authors drawn 


e x vords, 
the fields of dietetics and elementary school education. In other ne 
these women rated the male authors as better at everything, ag 
with Aristotle that “we should 


Stued with 
regard the female nature as sient in 

a natural defectiveness.” We repeated this experiment informa a 

discovered that male students show the 


; > stu- 
t female authors that Goldberg’s female 


v . | 
e nature of a nonconscious ideology! 


the 
It is significant that examples like these can be drawn from 
college world, for today’s colle 


at 
ge generation has the least genre! 
in perpetuating the established ways of looking at most issues, EECH 
ing the role of women, As we noted in our discussion of sexual con 
today’s college student: 


, o 
s have been quick to reject those ene 
their parents which conflict explicitly with the students’ major va 


á ilt 
But as the above examples suggest, they will find it far more diffict 
to shed some of t subtle aspe 


he more 
all now attempt to de 


E „mining 
i th sed objection. It is thus by oram 
America’s sex-role framework of values held by the 
most aware and se of today’s youth that we can best illustrate 
power and pervasivenes 


e 
8 SE e nol 
S of the social influences that produce 
conscious ideologies in a Society, 


ay’s student CG 


i 

orson? 

ulture concern pers 
terpersonal re! 


A 
hand, and in lationships, on the athe 
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Se = subset of these values emphasizes the importance of 
ality an self-fulfillment; the other stresses openness, honesty, 
and equality in all human relationships. 
KA The major corollary of the self-fulfillment value is that each human 
ng, male or female, is to be encouraged to “do his own thing.” Men 
and women are no longer to be stereotyped by society’s definitions. If 
Sensitivity, emotionality, and warmth are desirable human character- 
istics, then they are desirable for men as well as for women. (John 
Wayne is no longer an idol of the young, but their pop satire.) If inde- 
pendence, assertiveness, and serious intellectual commitment are desir- 
able human characteristics, then they are desirable for women as well 
as for men. The major prescription of this college generation is that 
each individual should be encouraged to discover and fulfill his own 
unique potential and identity, unfettered by society’s presumptions. 
r the scene much earlier than most 
People suspect, for parents begin to raise their children in accord with 
popular stereotypes from the very beginning. Boys are encouraged to 
€ aggressive, competitive, and independent, whereas girls are rewarded 
for being passive and dependent (Barry, Bacon, & Child, 1957; Sears, 
Maccoby, & Levin, 1957). In one study, six-month-old infant girls were 
already being touched and spoken to more by their mothers than were 
infant boys. When they were thirteen months old, these girls were more 
reluctant than the boys to leave their mothers; they returned more 
quickly and more frequently to them; and they remained closer to them 
throughout the entire session. When a physical barrier was placed be- 
tween mother and child, the girls tended to cry and motion for help; 
the boys made more active attempts to get around the barrier (Gold- 
berg & Lewis, 1969). There is no way of knowing for sure to what 
extent these sex differences at the age of thirteen months can be at- 
tributed to the differences in the mothers’ behavior at the age of six 
Months, but it is hard to believe t 


hat the two are unconnected. 
As children grow older, more explicit sex-role training is introduced. 
Sys are encouraged to take more o 


f an interest in mathematics and 
Science, Boys, not girls, are given chemistry sets and microscopes for 
Christmas, Moreover, all children quickly learn that mommy 1s proud 
to be a moron when it comes to mathematics and science, whereas daddy 
‘ows all about those things- When a young boy returns from school 
all excited over a biology class, he is almost certain to be encouraged 
to think of becoming 3 physician. A girl with similar enthusiasm is told 
that she might want to consider nurse’s training later so she can have 
an interesting job to fall back upon in case—God forbid—she ever needs 
to support herself.” A very different kind of encouragement. And a girl 


Who doggedly persists in her enthusiasm for science is likely to Ga 
er parents as horrified by the prospect o nent love affair wit 


f a perma 
Physics as they would be by the prospe 


But society's presumptions ente: 


ct of an interracial marriage. 
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These socialization practices have their effect. By the ninth SCH 
25% of the boys, but only 3% of the girls, are considering om T 
science and engineering. (In the Soviet Union, approximately ip SC 
the engineers are women.) When they apply for college, boys es S 
are about equal on verbal aptitude tests, but boys score signi Geer 
higher on mathematical aptitude tests—about 60 points higher Ge 
College Board examinations, for example (Brown, 1965, p. 162). one 
who would attribute such differences to feminine hormones should a 
that girls improve their mathematical performance if problems are de 
worded so that they deal with cooking and gardening, even though the 
abstract reasoning required for their solutions remains the same (Milton, 


1958). It would appear that both motivation and ability have been 
affected. 


most conspicuous outcome 
nen become full-time homemakers: 
nonconscious ideology. ? 
against the goal of self-fulfillment 


the value of self-fulfillment is SE 


self-fulfillment. The na 


three most com m- 
e (2) biology, and (3) o 
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1. The freewill argument proposes that a 21-year-old woman is 
perfectly free to choose some other role if she cares to do so; no one is 
standing in her way. But this argument overlooks the fact that society, 
which has spent twenty years carefully marking the woman's ballot for 
her, has nothing to lose in the twenty-first year by pretending that she 
may cast it for the alternative of her choice. Society has controlled not 
her alternatives, but her motivation to choose any but one of those 
alternatives, The so-called freedom to choose is illusory and cannot be 
invoked when the society controls the motivation to choose. 

2. The biological argument suggests that there may really be physio- 
logical differences between men and women in, say, aggressiveness or 
mathematical ability. Or that there may be biological factors (beyond the 
fact that women can become pregnant and nurse children) which 
uniquely dictate that women, but not men, should stay home all day 
and shun serious outside commitment. Maybe female hormones really 
are somehow responsible. One difficulty with this argument is that female 
hormones would have to be different in the Soviet Union, where women 
Comprise 75% of the physicians and, as noted above, about 35% of the 
engineers, and where only one married woman in twenty is a full-time 
homemaker, Female physiology is different, and it may account for 
Some of the psychological differences between the sexes, but most psy- 
chologists, including us, continue to believe that it is America’s sex-role 
ideology which causes so few women to emerge from childhood with 
the motivation to seek out any role other than the one that society has 

ictated, 

But even if there really were biological differences baap the 
Sexes along these lines, the biological argument would still be irrelevant. 


he an DEE Da illustrated with an analogy. i i 
o H ut- 

These w ibe to the value of self-fulfillment would be o 

ose who subscribe rican boy were to be socialized to 


Dër, we submit, if every black Ame: ege E 
come a jazz musician on the assumption that he has a “na ura a ge 
n that direction, and if black parents should subtly Tee “ 
Sons from other pursuits because it is “inappropriate for i S CN re 
From physicians or physicists. But suppose that it soe deeg 
trated that black Americans, on the average, a doe Sr? 
etter sense of rhythm than white Americans. Woul HS x a al 
tage to acquiescence? Would that argue that a particular blac y ngs! 
should KE his unique characteristics ignored ae ayer’ pan 
Wa that he should be specifically socialized to a does 
© don’t think so. Similarly, as long a$ ei Zeien ember of a group 
t nurture her uniqueness, but treats her only as a ee a cae 
Dn the basis of some assumed average characteristic, ' sales ane 
"epared to realize her own potential in the way that the values 


ays college students imply she should. 
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a ; Se ake biolog- 
Eh Rebs pater eae nC te men UE 
ical differences seriously enough. That is, it fails to ach w ec 
of biological differences between individuals within the see hale 
SECH recent research has revealed that biological SE E 
determine many personality traits. For example, the Gente Se Beal 
of dominance and submissiveness have been found to have e s ene 
able components; that is, biological factors have the Sa S ode or 
tially determining how dominant or submissive an indivi We k uently 
female, will turn out to be. But this potential is realized more fr T T 
in males (Gottesman, 1963). Apparently, only the males Nee E 
are raised with sufficient flexibility, with sufficient sai ae ial 
their biological differences, for their “natural” or biologically ; e Eeër? 
potential to shine through. The females, it would appear, arc e d de 
to a socialization which so ignores their unique attributes that ee Za 
effects of biology are swamped. In sum, the biological aad eg 
continuing America’s homogenization of its women gets hoist w 
own petard. ae 
D Many people recognize that most women do end up as full-time 
homemakers because of their socialization and th 
emplify the failure of our society 
But, they point out, the role of t 
role of the professional man: 


at these women €X- 
to raise girls as unique eech 
he homemaker is not inferior to th à 
it is complementary but equal. i 
This argument is usually bolstered by pointing to the joys of een 
care of small children. Indeed, mothers and fathers find E 
rewarding. But the argument appears weak when one considers Ge a 
average American woman now lives to age 74 and has her last ch d 
the time the woman is 33 or so, her childre és 
ings to do with their daytime hours thar 
oman who has nothing to do during 
for the other “joys” of onsen 
many writers (e.g. Friedan, 1963) have persuasively argued that vg 
role of the homemaker has been glamorized far beyond its intrinsic 
worth. This charge becomes plausible when one sonses chav ED 
average American homemaker spe 


ing 

P vorkine 

nds the equivalent of a man’s working 
day, 7.1 hours, in preparing meals, cleanin 


shopping, and doing other ho 
her waking time is s i 


the open market well below the fe 
industrial work, 


The point is not how little s 
in someone else’s home, 
for homemakers with ci 
grade school education, 


> on 

commands an hourly wage A 
"IR NM oye 
derally set minimum wage for men! 


he would earn if she did these thing’ 
of time is virtually the SSC? 
d for those with less were 
to professional men and 
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women married to blue-collar workers. Talent, education, ability, inter- 
ests, motivations—all are irrelevant. In our society, being female 
uniquely qualifies an individual for domestic work. 

It is true, however, that the American homemaker has, on the aver- 

age, 5.1 hours of leisure time per day, and it is here, we are told, that 
each woman can express her unique identity. Thus, politically interested 
women can join the League of Women Voters; women with humane 
interests can become part-time Gray Ladies; women who love music 
can raise money for the symphony; and so forth. 
_ But politically interested men run for Congress. Men with humane 
interests become physicians or clinical psychologists; men who love 
music play in the symphony; and so forth. In other words, in our society 
a woman’s unique identity most often determines only the periphery of 
her life rather than its central core. 

Again, the important point is not 
necessarily inferior, but that the woman's unique identity has been 


rendered irrelevant. Consider the following “predictability test.” When 
a boy is born, it is difficult to predict what he will be doing 25 years 
ill be an artist or a doctor or a college 


later. We cannot say whether he wi 
d to develop and to fulfill his 


Professor because he will be permitte! 
own unique identity, particularly if he is white and middle-class. But 


if the newborn child is a girl, we can usually predict with confidence 
how she will be spending her time 25 years later. Her individuality 
doesn’t have to be considered because it will be irrelevant. 

The socialization of the American male has closed off certain options 


for him too. Men are discouraged from developing certain traits such 
rely as women are discouraged 


aS tenderness and sensitivity just as su 
from being assertive and “too bright.” Young boys are encouraged to 

incompetent at cooking and child care just as surely as young girls 
are urged to be incompetent at mathematics and science. 

One of the errors of the early feminist movement in this country 
Was that it assumed that men had all the goodies and that women 
Could attain self-fulfillment merely by being like men. But that is hardly 
Ze utopia that today’s college students envision. Rather, the logical 
extension of their value of self-fulfillment would require that society 
Taise its children so that some men might emerge with the motivation, 
the ability, and the opportunity to stay home and raise children without 

faring the stigma of being peculiar. If homemaking is as eier 

as the women’s magazines portray it, then men too should have the 
OPtion of becoming homemakers. Even if homemaking isnt all that 
glamorous, it would probably still be more fulfilling for some men 
than the jobs in which they now find themselves. 

And if biological differences really do exist be 


that the role of homemaker is 


tween men and 
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en in “nurturance,” in their innate motivations to care for angen 
Cen this will show up automatically in the final Ee Ze 
and women across the various roles: relatively fewer pags not imply 
to stay at home. The value of self-fulfillment, big 3 Soe: sone 
that there must be equality of outcome, an equal num “a widest pos- 
women in each role. It does imply that there should be e taal eter 
sible variation in outcome consistent with the range i R CH Gen of 
ences among people, regardless of sex. At the very ee d wee 8 
self-fulfillment would seem to imply that the society s oe ae Ghat 
males so that they could fulfill their own identities in i ae 
might be less remunerative than those being pursued by ately heats 
without feeling that they were “living off their wives. One rarely 
it said of a woman that she is “living off her husband. Sie 

Thus, it is true that men’s options are also limited by our SH the 
sex-role ideology, but as the “predictability test reveals, it a s iat 
women in our society whose identities are rendered anand y aoe 
ica’s socialization practices. In 1954 the United States Supreme Ke 
declared that a fraud and hoax lay behind the slogan “separa 


> more 
equal.” It is unlikely that any court will ever do the same ES ae Kaze 
subtle motto that successfully keeps the woman in her place: 
mentary but equal.” 


TY 
THE IDEOLOGY VERSUS THE VALUE OF INTERPERSONAL EQUALI 


7 ple- 
The ideological rationalization that men and women hold comp 
mentary but equal 


3 ont 
positions in society appears to be a fairly Se 
invention. In earlier times—and in more conservative company to Ta 
it was not felt necessary to provide the ideology with an eue 
veneer. Indeed, the basic assumptions of the ideology have freque ane 
been stated quite explicitly. There is certainly nothing subtle or en 
conscious about the moral to be drawn from what happened In 
Beginning: 


In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. . . . And 
God said, Le i í 


mage, after our likeness; and let 
them have d 


» The serpent beguiled me, and 
. Unto the women he [God] said, I will greatly multiply thy 
thy conception; in sorrow thou shalt bring forth children; 
and thy desire shall be to thy husband 
(Gen. 1, 2, 3) R 
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the man... . Let your women keep silence in the churches; for it is not 
permitted unto them to speak, but they are commanded to be under 
obedience, as also saith the law. And if they will learn anything, let them 
ask their husbands at home; for it is a shame for women to speak in the 


church. (1 Cor. 11, 14) 


Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, as unto the 
Lord. For the husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ is the 
head of the church; and he is the savior of the body. Therefore, as the 
church is subject unto Christ, so let the wives be to their own husbands 


in everything. (Eph. 5) 


arn in silence with all subjection. But I suffer not 
authority over the man, but to be in 
d, then Eve. And Adam was not de- 
was in the transgression. Not- 
if they continue in 


Let the woman Je 
a woman to teach, nor to usurp 
silence, For Adam was first forme 
ceived, but the woman, being deceived, 
withstanding, she shall be saved in childbearing, 
faith and charity and holiness with sobriety. (1 Tim. 2) 


tians have this rich heritage 


And lest it be thought that only Chris 
f the Orthodox Jew: 


of ideology, consider the morning prayer © 


Blessed art Thou, oh Lord, our God, King of the Universe, that I 


Was not born a gentile. 
Blessed art Thou, oh 
Was not born a slave. 


Blessed art Thou, oh Lord our Go 
Was not born a woman. 


Lord our God, King of the Universe, that I 


d, King of the Universe, that I 


Or the Koran, the sacred text of Islam: 
_ . Men are superior to women on account of the qualities in which 
God has given them pre-eminence. 

The sex-role ideology in these passages is hardly ambiguous, and 
many young people are horrified to learn that such radical inequality 
between the sexes is advocated in the theological literature of their own 
religion. Because they value equalitarian relationships generally, they 
are quick to reject this traditional view of the male-female relationship, 


. Se e i €; 
and an increasing number of them even plan to enter marriages very 


much like the following hypothetical example. 


Both my wife and I earned Ph.D. degrees in our respective disci- 
plines. I turned down a superior academic post in Oregon and accepted 
a slightly less desirable position in New York where my wife could 
obtain a part-time teaching job and do research at one of the several 
other colleges in the area. ‘Although I would have preferred to live in 
a suburb, we purchased a home near my wife’s college so that she could 
have an office at home where she would be when the children returned 
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from school. Because my wife earns a good salary, she can easily afford 
to pay a maid to do her major household chores. My wife and I share 
all other tasks around the house equally. For example, she cooks the 


meals, but I do the laundry for her and help her with many of her other 
household tasks. 


Without questioning the basic happiness of such a marriage or its 
appropriateness for many couples, we can legitimately ask if such 3 
marriage is, in fact, an instance of the interpersonal equality so many 
young people claim to value these days. Have all the hidden assump- 
tions about the woman’s “natural” role really been eliminated? Has the 
traditional ideology really been exorcised? There is a very simple test. 
If the marriage is truly equalitarian, then its description should retain 


the same flavor and tone even if the roles of the husband and wife were 
to be reversed: 


A Both my husband and I earned Ph.D. degrees in our respective dis- 
ciplines. I turned down a superior academic post in Oregon and accepted 
a slightly less desirable position in New York where my husband could 
obtain a part-time teaching job and do research at one of the several 
other colleges in the area. Although I would have preferred to live in a 
suburb, we purchased a home near my husband’s college so that he 
could have an office at home where he would be when the children 
returned from school. Because my husband earns a good salary, he can 
easily afford to pay a maid to do his major household chores. My hus- 
band and I share all other tasks around the house equally. For example, 


he cooks the meals, but I do the 1 i A vitl 
Reg of hi oker aehd eg 7 3 and helpi himn wi 


of such marriages. The point 
that their basic assumptions 
frustrated women. Quite the contrary: 
wives in such marriages that reveals 
women. It is a measure of the distanc? 
ward the goals of self-fulfillment 3” 
marriages are widely characterize 

- It is a mark of how well the woman 


of 
f fe "us Gr owe 
remains forever unquestioned, atural” right to that p 


Such is the subtlety of a nonconscious ideology! 
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The existential values of today’s young people would seem to require 
marriages in which the careers or outside commitments of both partners 
carry equal weight when important decisions are to be made and in 
which the division of labor satisfies what might be called a “roommate 
test.” That is, the labor is divided just as it is when two men or two 
women room together in college or set up a bachelor apartment together. 
Errands and domestic chores are assigned by preference, agreement, 
flipping a coin, given to hired help, or—as is frequently the case—left 
undone. 

It is significant that today’s young people, many of whom live this 
Way prior to marriage, seem to find that this kind of arrangement 
within marriage is foreign to their thinking. Consider an analogy. Sup- 
pose that a white male college student decided to room or set up a 
bachelor apartment with a black male friend. Surely the typical white 
student would not blithely assume that his black roommate was to 
handle all the domestic chores. Nor would his conscience allow him 
to do so even in the unlikely event that his roommate would say, “No, 
that’s okay. I don’t mind the domestic chores. In fact, I'd be happy 
to do them.” We suspect that the typical white student would still not 
be comfortable if he took advantage of this offer, if he took advantage of 
the fact that his roommate had been socialized to be “happy with such 
an arrangement. But change this hypothetical black roommate to a 
female marriage partner and somehow the student's conscience goes 
to sleep, At most it is quickly tranquilized by the thought that “she $ 
happiest when she is ironing for her loved one.” Such is the power o 
D nonconscious ideology. 

Of course, it may well be 
or her loved one. 

Such, indeed, is the power © 


that she is happiest when she is ironing 


f a nonconscious ideology! 
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